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J U DICIAL. SYSTEM IN 


‘Sémie’ will no doubt think it strange that the 
People’s Government sent in a formal protest to 
the British Government in connection with the 
~ case of the aircraft now removed from Kai Tak, 
while neglecting the opportunity of fighting the 
- matter to°a finish in the Privy Council Judicial 

_ Committee. The professiorial Communist does not, 
“as a rulé, know much about the position of the 
Courts and of the law vis-a-vis the Government. 
But whether in ignorance or otherwise, they have 
tried to make of it a political rather than a purely 
legal issue. They have totally different ideas of 
the place of the judiciary in the State and are at 


Lge in the course of what the Communists call 


“thorough reform of the Chinese judicial system’ 
se personnel.” The Vice-Chairman of Political 


and Legal Affairs declared that in the existing 


People’s Courts “the leadership power of the work-. 
_ ing class is not strong enough,” and this could not 
be tolerated. Another member of the Central- 
- South regional government described the old legal 
viewpoint as “‘feudal, compradore and fascist, and 
anti-people,” and said it should be thoroughly 
eradicated. 


32 The Southern provinces, and especially Kwang- 
| tung, have always lagged behind the more northerly 
_ areas in the enforcement of the revolutionary re- 
- forms of the new regime. In these districts the 
purge of the judicial organs and of judicial work 
began very soon after the completion of the five- 
anti. It was-admitted by the Peking authorities 


‘anti movement against the bourgeoisie: -. But there 
were complaints about the ‘‘serious state of im- 


purity of the people’s judicial organs, both poli- 
tically and organizationally.” 


that the courts had helped a great déal in the five- 


The earlier three- 
antl movement against corruption among officials 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


had revealed that ‘‘depraved” elements had mani- 
pulated and corroded the judiciary. Consequently 
plans were set afoot to reform the whole judicial 
work throughout the nation. In East China reform 


- first began in the people’s. courts above the provin- 


cial and municipal levels and similar action was 
taken in Peking. Even the Communist Party 
organs in the‘political and judicial organs devoted 


themselves to what they call an ideological check- 
._ up at key points through inner-party criticism and 


self-criticism as well as exposure of the old con- 
cepts of judicial work. 


It is alleged that many of the judicial per- 
sonnel, especially those taken over from the 


7 Kuomintang regime, had been found guilty of cor- 


ruption and, other breaches of law and discipline. 
Some of the judges were accused of acting as 
‘‘shyster lawyers’ outside with liaison stations set 
up in Peking and Tientsin for illegal activities and 
extortion. One judge was accused of having passed — 
judgment in favour of private merchants in an 
action involving a Peking industrial works, on con- 
dition that half the award should go to him. Some 
were charged with serving the reactionariés or even 
counter-revolutionaries. Of the six judges of the 
Mukden municipal people’s courts, five were in- 
herited from the previous: regime, while one or two 
of them went back to the old Northern warlords 
and had served the successive authorities in turn. 
In the people’s court of Yunnan province, three 
important judges were ‘‘arch-criminals against the 
Communists andthe people.” 


The Minister of ‘Justice, Shih Liang, in a report 
to the State Council, said that about 6,000 out of 
the 28,000 judicial officials in China held office 
under the Kuomintang, and most of them are 
judges. For instance, in Shanghai they numbered 
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80 out of a total of 104: in Tientsin 97 geod Fs 
Mukden 23 out of 26; and -in ‘the Central- South 


branch of the Supreme. People’ s Court, 13 out of is that.the law is not retroactive: “You cannot com- - 


16. The figures of alleged corruption he cited, 


however, show that although they are in such a 


great majority in numbers they: are in 4 marked 


 Ininority pro rata of corrupt personnel. Their 
crimes do not appear. to be the taking of money 
settling cases, but—in Shih Liang’s own words— 


in “giving shelter to counter-revolutionaries and 


law-breaking bourgeois elements, pardoning crimi- 
nals, cheating the masses, smoking opium, ral 


ing in narcotics, raping women, etc. 


| Yet in spite . of all this,- the Minister admits 

that the people’s courts of various levels ‘‘have 
a lot of work in consolidating the people’s 
democratic dictatorship, safeguarding the revolu- 
the people’s in- 
His real complaint is that the judicial — 
personnel taken over failed to take a revolutionary 


tionary order, and protecting 
terests.” 


or a mass standpoint or to make distinction be- 


tween the chosen and outlawed classes, and thus 
_ independently disposed of cases, divorced them- 


selves from the ‘masses, and failed to serve the 


central political tasks of the State during the mass - 
There were even some veteran Com-: 


movements.. 


munist cadres who looked up to these judges as 
experts and. as “persons who know their trade” 


and urged younger cadres to look up to and learn 


from them!. - The courts, said the Minister, should 


be reinforced with Marxists whose stand is firm . 
and whose viewpoint is correct, and by the elite- 
from the cadres of people’ Ss tribunals, and youth, . 
peasant, and women’s bodies or other activists: 


fanatics utterly devoid of the heart or spirit of 


justice like those who in mass trials accused Cana-.. 
dian and other nuns of slaying and eating babies! 


The official Communist news agency said that 
these “hangovers” from the old regimes were re- 


ferred to satirically in some localities.as the “four 
helps and five not’s”’—they help the counter-revolu- 
tionaries to persecute the people (which doubtless 


meant that they refused to do the bidding of the 
_ local Party despots and exercised their judicial au- | 


thority properly); help the landlords to oppress 


the peasants; the bourgeoisie to sabotage national 
construction and oppress the workers; and law- 
breakers .to get away without penalty. They -do- 
not, in short, do what the party and the agitators. 
demand of them. The Communists cannot tolerate 


an independent judiciary any more than they can 


tolerate political opposition or even deviations from 
the Party line among their own members. . Quite 
probably some judges did turn out to be corrupt, 
though only one case in the remote countryside of 


Wenhsien has been cited so far to compare with the 


few glaring crimes of a few highly-placed Com- 


munist Party veterans, such as the ponpousibie heads 
of the Party in Tientsin. — 


- The chief trouble is that. most of ed judges 


taken over from the Nationalist regime had been 
in the ‘awe derived | from Western juris- 


-sehools. 
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One of the basic principles of sueh systems 


mit an‘ offence before it» has been “ordained an 


offence. The*Communists cannot be bothered with 
~ any pbstacles like’ that, or by any law atall. They 


want their will, their malice, their prejudice, to be 


paramount and to be satisfied without let or hin- ~ 


drance from the legal principles so painfully evolved — 


- through centuries of modern civilisation. Two of 


the three major charges against the Kwangtung | 


judges, for example, are incompetence in distin- 


guishing.enemies of the people—which is neither a 
fact nor an orthodox crime—and the cherishing of 
reactionary thoughts. Only the Communists: make 
thought without action a crime. They insist on 


going through certain forms and ceremonies and 
even the elaborate rigmarole, which became in time 


almost a ritual, that attended the judicial murder 
of all but a handful of the original Bolsheviki. The 
warning is grim and plain enough. But zealotry_ 


and martyrdom are never far apart. 


They have even staged the heinous form of 
mass trial, at which priests and nuns were paraded 
to be spat upon by ‘the crowd and to be subjected | 
to the vilest insults before the passing of sentence: © 


apparently oblivious of the first claim of self- 


preservation and the terrible appetites of: revolu- 


_ tions which always devour their own children. To — 
those who, like Englishmen, believe that their sys- 
tem of law and justice $s the crowning achievement |_ 
of their civilisation, the whole Communis& machine | 


of justice is mediaeval and repellant, for it is de- 
signed not to do justice but to carry out the will 
of a despotic regime, which imposes itself upon the 
people, and arrogates to itself God-given rights 
though it seizes sg holds power by force and force 


alone. 


Numerous cases were cited by the official Cons 
munist news agency which showed quite clearly — 
that the major objections to the judges were that _ 
they decided’ not by class dictatorship and supre- - 
macy but by the principles both of equity and of 
law as they understood them. Manifestly it can 
hardly be expected that a political regime which © 
rules without a body of law other than-its own 
periodical enactménts and without any principle 
save that of the unquestionable supremacy of “the 
working class” (a euphemism for rule by the Party 


officials)‘could long tolerate.a judiciary which de- 
Tivered its judgments on modern law and equity. 


The Communist State in this as in all else must be 
monolithic. The Communist critics complain that 
the judges have insisted that there can be no action 
without proper suit; that without a proper petition 
they can paysno attention: that without sufficient — 
evidence, or without proper qualification, ‘no con- — 


sideration can be given to complaint by the masses — 


or anybody else. They have even proclaimed that 
civil courts cannot. consider criminal cases, Or vice 
versa, that where they have no jurisdiction they 
cannot act. In any non-Communist community 
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these charges. would 4 to. scorn and the 
judges be upheld as stating elementary practice. 


- What the purge means is that the authorities 
intend to replace the present courts and judges with 
_. party fanatics who will always do the bidding, of 

‘the. Party officials of the corresponding 


Western jurisprudence i is often slow and costly, but 


-it.is based on principles and on case law which 
are the products of centuries of legal thinking and: 


practice. In many instances they enshrine some 


- of the loftiest thinking of which the human mind 


is capable. To refer to the work of those who, like 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui and Dr. F. T. Cheng, trans- 
mitted the best of these laws to their own country 
as ‘‘obsolete paraphernalia” is ignorant nonsensé. 
The ‘‘people’s judicial work” is a meaningless cliche. 
But the intention is to change the judicial organs 
at all levels, so that they may be- ‘purified political- 
ly, organizationally, and ideologically” and the 


“‘people’s judicial system may be gradually and. 
systematically built up on a ‘nationwide scale to 


méet the needs of national construction.” In that 


at least the Communists are honest—and as 
as usual, declare the in- 


level.’ 


reactionary dogmatism. . 
i 
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tention to go right down to the schools which teach 
law and political science and mould them to their 
purpose. It is all necessary, of course, for “the 
continued consolidation of the people’s democratic 


7 dictatorship,” and a plain warning by the Com- 


munists is ‘delivered to Chinese’ judicial officers 
who might be indifferent to it. \ 

“The aim of ideological reform, in the judiciary organs 
is to purge them of the old judicial concepts, because such 
concepts represent the. reactionary viewpoint of the law of 
the KMT /(and, we may interpolate, of the whole magnificent 
structure of Western jurisprudence) and therefore anti- 
. The struggle is not 

imited just to the retained judicial personnel only; all the 
cadres should make self-examination, especially the veteran 
and leadership cadres both of the judiciary and of the 
other departments. Therefore the current struggle should 


be the responsibility of not only the judiciary organs but 


the entire. Government functionaries. ... A planned and 
proper mobilization of the masses is neceRdary. A top-to- 
bottom inspection and a- bottom-to-top mutual check-up 
should be combined to put an end to the old judicial style 


of work and concepts. The influence of the old judicial 


concepts on the retained judicial personnel is general and 
many of our veteran cadres have also been corroded by 


“LAND” REFORM STRUGGLE IN. -KWANGTUNG 


has been liberated for nearly three years, 


_-and there has as yet been no marked development in indus- 
|. try, nor real prosperity in urban economy.’ This has been 


basically due to the fact that agrarian reform has not yet, 
This was the spirit, expressed 
by Li Chang-ta, the Chairman of the Democratic League in 
South China, in which the Kwangtung Government and Party 
authorities set about the admittedly difficult task of complet- 


ing the land reforms in-a province where it is complicated 


as in no other province by thé“Overseas Chinese factor. 


They approached it by an unprecedented series of 
“cautious steps. 


First, the party cadres were summoned to 
conferences designed to gird up their loins in discharging 
the directive of Governor Yeh Chien-ying. “In the course 
of the next few months,’” said the®Governor, “agrarian re- 
form must be completed in areas with a population of ten 
million. 
the history of the people of Kwangtung.’’ Then followed a 
variety of measures for the mobilization of public support. 


The “democratic parties and groups,” the Consultative Com- 
mittees of the province and of Canton, and. returnéd over- 


seas Chinese held “forums,” and were duly gingered up, 


while the General. Labour Union mobilized the workers in 
support and even the People’s Army units in South China 


were called upon to continue their active support in enforc- 


ing the policy. 


The time lag in Kwangtung was in tact serious. Two 
years after the land reforms were first launched in Kwang- 


‘tung, they still remained to be completed in almost two- 
| thirds of the rural districts: a very bad show in. view of 


the fashionable talk by the Communist leaders of the coming 
“high tide of national economic construction” next year. 


‘The conference of cadres in Canton at the end of June 
called for the completion of reforms in areas with a popula- 
- tion of ten million by the end of October: 


Then the remain- 


ing eight. million people were to be attended to during the 
coming winter, so that “the feudal. Jandholding system” 


of 18 be thoroughly in the: by the spring 
of 1953. 


This is the fiercest revolutionary movement yet in 


an article by the Ontitoneds novelist Hinde Pi-yeh who 
is interested in Chinesey village life, and who spent several 
months with the Land Reform Work Corps in Yanpinghsien, 
emphasised the difficult conditions in Kwangtung. In the 
early days of “‘liberation,” the peasants lagged behind, some 
of the leadership cadres pursued, the “landlord line,” and 
enabled large numbers of Kuomintang army officers, magis- 
trates and “local despots” to escape. Everywhere there were 
“bandit and special service organs’ who often staged at- 


tacks on officials and killed them and‘ the leaders of the 
- Communist peasants’ associations. Even as late as April 


this year many landlords and despots held ‘positions of leader- 
ship in government organs, complains the novelist, who said 


that the landlords even beat the Communists to the punch 


in some places. Some even retained or buried arms left 
behind by the Kuomintang forces. 


fierce struggle against the landlords, the latter resisted 
stubbornly, for they were still dreaming of the return of 


General Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, “when they | 


would use their concealed title deeds to reclaim their land 


and their concealed gold yuan notes to bribe the Kuomintang 


officials.” They employed methods both of force and of 
induc al to persuade the peasants not to molest them 
and some threatened to commit suicide as a last resort. 


“They used the ugly sights presented by the corpses of other 


landlords to frighten and weaken the peasants, but the death 
of individual landlords could not save the class from ex- 
tinction. For thousands of years, the peasants of China 


have been thirsting after land, which was originally deve- 


loped by generations of their own forefathers but had been 
taken away from them by the landlords and used as a tool 
for the enslavement of the peasants.” He praised “the 
wisdom of the masses when they unanimously raised the 
slogan “Hit the snake first on its head; otherwise it will 
turn round and bite you.” In other words. kill the land-. 
lord first and then discuss the business afterwards. 


Some landlords escaped. - In the Namhoi area, for 


example, 250 fled, but 100 of them were caught and taken 


| Even when the peasants 
“began to stand up really, and fearlessly,” and developed a 
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back for treatment, “those who have guccessfully 
escaped to Hongkong and Macao number at most. 50,” ac- 


cording to the Chief Executive Officer of the Communist © 
Party in the South, ‘Chao Tzu-ying; who said the obliteration © 
of the landlord class must. be preceded by the liquidation Of; 


all of them who were in ‘positions of active leadership in 
the rural areas. 


grain and other properties of the landlords. 


| - Certain of the methods used in the five 
anti campaign were laid down for the seizure of surplus — 
“The dictator- .. 
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duction that after the people in the rural areas had been dealt 


with people in the cities with property or -other possessions. 
‘would soon be put~on the prostribed list too. 


It was also’ 


admitted that large amounts of “feudal assets’ had been sent 


into the cities from the countryside and ‘concealed there. 


“The urban classes realised only too ‘well, also, that the dis- 
“ruption and upheaval in the rural areas were largely respon- 


ship of the peasants over the landlords must be strengthen- _ 


ed,” said the Party leader Tao Chu, “the militia corps 


strengthened, and the development of the Communist Party | 
The 


and the New Democratic Youth League taken up.” 
measures included the “settlement of accounts” by ‘the 
peasant activists with landlords having interests and homes 
in the main cities, and the cities. were called upon to give 
more support to the “land reforms.” ~ 

~The most serious element in the problems in Kwangtaee 
was the presence of a large body of Overseas Chinesé families 
and the amount of land they owned. It,has caused serious 
difficulties both: at home and abroad. The Communists tried 
to get the more friendly-disposed members of this group. 
on their side by an ingenious but fallacious argument. This 


‘was inserted into a resolution they were called upon to . 
pass at a “mobilization conference’”’ called by the preparatory . 


committee of the Canton Retutned Chinese Association, and 
reads :— | 


“The overwhelming majority of our overseas Chinese 
came from labouring ancestry. On account of the ruthless 
exploitation by the landlord class and of rural bankruptcy, we 
were compelled. to leave behind our wiyes and children, to 
cross the oceans at all hazards, and to live a forlorn life 
abroad.’ Our relatives residing overseas have been most 
brutally persecuted by Imperialism." Heartened now by the 
liberation of the motherland, they now day and night yearn 
for an early extinction of the landlord class in. the country 
and in their native homes, enriching the rural community, 
developing industry, consolidating national defence, repell- 


ing Imperialist aggression and' safeguarding peace in Asia as 
well as in the world.” 


There is little or no truth in all this, but it is an eloquent | 


indication of the way in which the Communist leaders got 
to work among those nominally responsible for overseas 
affairs, and urged them to propagate the sweetness and light 


of land reform, which was in fact based on the robbery of | 


hard-earned possessions. 


The Communists admitted that the people in ‘the cithes | 


did not approve of the goings-on in the countryside. After 
all, that was natural enough, since it. was an obvious de- 


NOTES 
BRITISH LEADERSHIP 


Great Britain has been in the headlines once more! with 
the announcement of the tremendous explosion off an island 
’ near the coast of Australia. 
published, but the faét that the hull of the old naval vessel 
in which the deadly weapon was carried became vaporized 
with the intense heat of the explosion, is proof of the un- 


believable power of this latest instrument of destruc- 
tion. 


Recently it has become a habit to look upon the United 


Kingdom as almost down and out, a poor relative of the 
United States who would collapse if not supported by the 
wealthier nation. The construction of an atomic weapon 
of such potency, costing as it did no less than £100 million 
to develop, should give the lie in a very effective manner 
- to the wishful thinking that would see Great Britain on 
the point of bankruptcy. Never was a country less inclined 
to go bankrupt, and inventiveness, of which the British 


No details have naturally been 


~ 


back to the country and hand themselves over to the — 


sible for the severe ‘economic depression. in the cities. 
ae One of the complications arose out-of the large number 


~ 


of landiords who were also. industrialists and merchants, | 


having a foot in both camps, so to speak. Among the owners 


of , oil-pressing mills in Canton, for instance, according to : 
Vice-Chairman Fang Fang, some 90% are landowners. The 


percentage of industrialists. and merchants of the landlord 


» Class was, he said, even higher in the smaller cities right 


next to the rural areas.. He added that some were prepared 
to give up their “feudal assets’ but resented having to go 


tender mercies of the peasants. Fang Fang, rebuking these, 


said their anxiety was’ “unnecessary,” and he also denounced 


those who said they were ready to pay what the Government. 


demandéd of them but they would have to close down their 
enterprises. 


far. When the bourgeoisie retorted that though the Govy- 
ernment might stop ata limit, “the peasants stop at no 


and the People’s Government honour their pledges, while the 


peasants are the most reasonable and the ‘most law-abiding 


elements.”” He went on: “If it is stated that in the past, 
in some areas, the struggle has been really very fierce, and 


the peasants have applied very stern measures in dealing 


THE WEEK 


with a small number ofwstubborn and resisting landlords, 
then this was because these landlords had wpe aie op- 
pressed the peasants. 


Still others, said Fang Rie, anid that the five-anti move-. 
ment “demands money from us, and the agrarian reform 
seeks to take away our lives.” Such words, he claimed, con- 
stituted: “intentional slanders and distortion of Government 
policy by landlords, despots and counter-revolutionaries,” 
but it is precisely what happened only too often. 
another party leader Fang Ping said the landlords had long 


been preparing resistance to confiscation of their propertye 


by scattering assets and concealment. According to the 
analysis of Chairman Yeh Chien-ying, because of the large 
number of landlords whg, also engage in manufacture, indus- 
try and trade “the fierce rosy in the rural areas will 
rock the cities.” 


as a people have always had a full share, is rightly con- 
sidered a mark of vitality in any nation. 

The new atomic weapon referred to ‘above is only one 
of several recent inventions which have shown notable in- 
genuity. To mention a few, there is the new anti-submarine 
weapon the use of which is being demonstrated to the 
American navy. This very secret device has been described 
in Parliament on behalf of the Admiralty as one that 
“detects, locates, aims and fires all in one equipment” and 
it has proved sufficiently outstanding for the US authorities 
to ask for a further demonstration of its powers. American 


Finally, . 


newspapers refer to the equipment as “sensational” and as 


more effective than the still secret “weapon” of the US Navy. 

-The American Air Force has also shown considerable 
interest in two other British inventions, one being the steam 
piston-launching equipment for giving jet aircraft. faster 
take-off from carrier decks, which is being installed in US 


naval carriers; and the second, the plane-to-plane refuelling 


The government, he said, would not go too _ 


limits,” Fang Fang contended that “the Communist Party ee 


* 


o 
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system, which. was developed by a British company ies 
by the air pioneer, Sir’ Alan Cobham, and which is soon to 


~  begedopted by the American. Navy. 


Possibly even mord important than the foregoing’ is 


the decision of the US Air Force to build the Canberra jet 


bomber under license. Equally stimulating is also the an- 


nouncement that Americ@n air companies are to purchase 


British jet airliners.. And what are we to think of the’ news 


that the new British Conway jet =~, is more powerful . 
than any of its forerunners? * 


The contributions made by Great Britain in: the field 
of aviation are far-reaching and point to the fact that in 
regard to other inventions also British scientists can » 


relied upon to more than hold their own. ~ 


This is borne out in the “description of a new. process 


Pee extracting oil and fat without the use of heat which 


 eonfined. 


for attention. 


_ stressed the interest felt by all at home when she said in 


4 ra 


is already in use in Great Britain and Canada while demon- 


 gtration-plants are also being set up in the US by the 
_ English-trained technical staff of a leading. engineering cor- 


poration. 


Known as the Chayen process the new method, which 


is described as “revolutionary” and- possessing vast poten- 
tialities for oil nuts and seeds as well as for fat and oil- 
bearing materials, uses only cold water and mechanical 
energy, which replace the heat hitherto considered essential 
for rupturing the cell walls in which the fats and oils are 
It is claimed for the process that it produces 
fats of higher quality, takes only minutes in place of hours, 


prevents a darkening of colour in the resulting product, ~ 


reduces plant space and saves fuel. 

- Of this we may rest assured, that when peace comes 
again to this harassed world British inventors will be found 
in the lead in adapting the forces now unleashed for destruc- 
tion to the peaceful purposes that are urgently crying out 


DUCHESS OF KENT'S VISIT TO HONGKONG 


During the past week Hongkong has acted as host to 


fo Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and her eldest 
- gon the Duke of Kent. 
community to give her a fitting welcome were successful © 


The great preparations made by the 


down to the smallest detail, and it was clear that the im- 
pressions she gained, so frequently and warmly expressed, 
of the furthest flung British Colony were both gralttying and 
pleasant. 

Apart from her gracious thanks for the hospitality so 


warmly bestowed: upon her, Her Royal Highness spoke sincere- 
- ly when she stated in her reply to the speech of welcome 


made by the Senfor Chinese Member of the Legislative Coun- 


cil at the dinner given by all sections of the Chinese com- — 


munity—Publie Services; Chambers of Commerce; Business; 


- Professions; Trade and Industry; Labour; Education; Hos- 


pital; Social Welfare and Charitable Services;—at the Kam 


Ling Restaurant, that until she actually came to Hongkong 


she had not fully realised the extent of Chinese benevolence 
to their fellow-citizens. “It is only since I came here,” she 
remarked, “that I have learned how much the city of Hong- 


_ kong owes to the public spirit and munificence of its Chinese 


community. Few cities,” she added, “fof comparable size can 
boast of such liberal endowments in the shape of schools, 
hospitals and social services; few cities, I believe, can rely 
with such confidence upon the loyalty and affection of so 


warm: and generous-hearted community as yours: This 


is a most endearing characteristic, which must immediately 
impress any newcomer to your shores, and I am grateful for 
this opportunity of remarking upon it: if you are proud of 


Hongkong, Hongkong is assuredly proud of you.” 


The cordiality of the Duchess was part of her outstand- 
ing charm and made contacts with her memorable. She 


by the Duchess. 


a speech made when laying the foundation stone at the Tsan 
Yuk Hospital, “Hongkong has often been in the thoughts of 
the people of Britain during these past few years; the diffi- 
culties with which you are contending are familiar to us at 
home and everyone is aware of the resourcefulness and 
spirit with which these difficulties are.being met.” The 
Duehess then touched upon the problems created in the 
Colony by-overcrowding, which she described as “without 
parallel in any city in the world.” Touching upon the 


- improvements being made in spite of difficulties in the con- 
‘ditions of thousands living here, Her Royal Highness stressed 


that the plans formulated “are a sign of, the confidence 
which is rightly felt by the people in the future of their 
city. 

It is in this dolitidenba, that Hongkong proceeds. Con- 
fident. of the ability of the Colony to withstand the vicis- 


_situdes created by existing world conditions, the Govern- 


ment has drawn up plans for development on a large scale, 
ranging from reclamation projects and a: civic centre worthy 
of the city to children’s playgrounds, the housing of Squatters 
ants other constructive schemes. 

Hongkong citizens have been able to entertain in a 
grand and fitting manner these members of the Royal family 
of Britain who through their visit have contributed to link 
still. more closely the ties between the British and 
Chinese. The interest taken by Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II in the welfare of the Colony was also dwelt upon 
As she mentioned: “The Queen is herself 
deeply concerned with the well being of all her peoples 
overseas and is closely interested in the fortunes of this 
Colony, whose sufferings in war-time were so severe.”. She 
then added, “Her Majesty observed the speedy progress you 
have been making in recovering your proud position as one 
of the world’s greatest ports.” 

*” While Hongkong avowédly owes its prosperity to its 
vaine as a port, it is well to bear in mind that in acting 
as a show-place for democracy in the Far East it depends 
to a very great extent upon the public-spirited nature of 
its inhabitants, which definitely includes the Chinese popula- 
tion to whom the Duchess accorded so well-earned a tribute. 

ROYAL FAMILY MEMBERS’ VISITS TO HONGKONG 

At the. occasion of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent laying 
the foundation stone at the Tsan Yuk Hospital on October 
28, H.E. the Governor of Hongkong made a speech of 


welcome in which, inter alia, he referred to visits of members 


of the Royal Family to- Hongkong i in the past. Sir Alexander 
Grantham. said +. | 

“We do not often have the chance to welcome in our 
midst a member of the Commonwealth’s first family. His 
Late "Majesty King George V paid a brief visit to the Colony 


in 1882 when H.M.S. “Bacchante”, in ‘which he was serving 


as Midshipman, called at Hong Kong. This was not, how-. 
ever, the first Royal visit to the Colony, as, in 1869, H.R.H. 
Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, called at Hong Kong 
while in command of his ship, H.M.S. “Galatea”. The next 


‘Royal visit was in 1890, and again it was one of Queen . 


Victoria’s sons who came, the Queen’s youngest son, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught. Tt was he who started the reclama- 
tion which now extends this city from Chater Road to Con- 
naught Road. The Duke came again in 1907 and saw the 
finished work. 

“Other memorable though short visite were those of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 1922, and of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in 1929. Most 
popular of all, however, was His Royal Highness the late 
Prince George, who served on this Station as a Naval 
Officer in H.M.S. “Hawkins” in 1925/26. He mixed freely 
with all of us and won a warm place, and esteem, in our 
hearts. He will long be remembered. 
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. H.E. the Governor of Hongkong also referred to. the 
outlook of the Hongkong citizen and to some of the work 
which is now here fast progressing: ‘‘As is the case else- 
where in this restless world, we also have our anxieties in 


Hong . Kong, but I have said on more than one occasion » 


in the past that the Hong Kong citizen’s outlook on-:the 
The Colony has seen difficult 
times before; and there is an inherent optimism in the 
character of its people which stands it in good stead. The 


Government shares this optimism, as’ it has always done, 


and a convincing outward sign of it is the.large programme 


asked you to start another reclamation. 
now under construction or in’ process of being planned, » 


of building schdols, hospitals and clinics, to say nothing of 
reclamation and a city hall. Hong Kong would like Your 
Royal Highness’ visit to be connected in some way. with 
this spirit of the people here. *We could, of course, have 
There are several 


but there are other features of our work | and planning 
which deserve recognition, and one is our medical and health 
services. We therefore decided to ask Your Royal Highnéss 
to be so gracious as to lay the foundation stone of a new 
maternity hospital. It is going to be built to replace the 


present outmoded and inadequate Tsan Yuk Hospital and 


will bear the same name. It will be run, like the present 
hospital, ky the Medical Faculty of the University in colla- 
boration with the Government medical authorities. It is 


being generously given to the Government and to the public 
by the Hong Kong Jockey Club, and‘ is a fitting symbol of. 


the close association of Government and public and a 
bodies in the social services of the Colony. 


* * * 
HCNGKONG’S PRESS AND THE ROYAL VISIT | 
The visit of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent and her eldest 


son H.R.H. the Duke of Kent was hailed by the Chinese. 


and English press of Hongkong.’ Many articles were written 
to impart some additional information to the Royal visitors 
and among them was an editorial in the Colony’s leading 
English daily, the South China Morning Post, which at- 
tempted to describe life and outlook here, and part of this 
article is reproduced below: 


Twice in recent months visitors have the 
Colony as “the best place in the world to live in. ” In 
receiving regal guests, however, some doubt and humility 


return, with some introspection Are we: worthy of our 
heritage and role? 


Analyses of Hongkong a of the Hongkong mind 
never fail to detect the artificiality, the purse-pride, the con- 
tracts and the callousness imposed by the competition for 
wealth or survival. The excuses offer, however, that Hong- 
kong is but the product of its times, ‘its geographical posi- 
tion and its social and economic circumstances. 
visitor there is no necessity for apology: he 

usually agrees that in comparison with similar places’ the 
Coiony is clean, orderly, enterprising and well-governed. 
‘The widest scope for heart-searching lies in the stratum 
of the more fortunate resident, for whom it may be correc- 
tive to refiect that the Colony’s appeal is. principally of 
sky and hills and sea, buildings and shop-windows, servants 
and quaintness—and that his own contribution to our assets 
is perhaps negligible! To Royal visitors are presented the 
people who matter, most of whom have rendered good 
public service and are deserving of distinction: but, ac- 
customed to homage, princes have been known to think 
most of the common people who have formed no part of 
the programme. We may rest content, however, if Her 
Royal Highness has appreciated that the basic reality of 
Hongkong is that it is the permanent home of most of. its 
population.and that for many of them of all classes it is 
the whole world. 

The other Enelish language morning paper of Hong- 
kong, the Standard, which is owned by Mr. Aw Boon-haw 
(the “Tiger Balm King’’) and which is strongly championing 
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the cause of the Nationalist government, of China, now in 
Taiwan, wished to explain to our Royal visitors the loyalty 


of the overseas Chinese to the ‘Nationalist government “and 5 


in an editorial the following passages appeared: 


Hongkong is peculiarly situated. Both as the show 


window of democracy and as the nearest potential victim 
of Communist aggression, HongRong is most sensitive to 
the developments on the China mainland. And if the Royal 
visitors: will try to see and hear through the Chinese in 


Hongkong, they will readily find overwhelming opposition. 


For October. several — 
developments are worthy of note; and briefly we submit 


to the Chinese Communist regime. 


them for the consideration of the Royal visitors. 


‘The celebration of the “‘Communist National holiday” — 


on October 1 and the celebration of the traditional. Chinese 


National holiday on October 10 brought into bold relief the 


genuine ‘sentiments of the Chinese in Ho Rhone as else- 
where against the Peking regime. While the former 


occasion -the number of the Communist “five-star” flags 


hoisted was negligible, the number of the “white-sun and 


blue-sky” emblems hoisted on the latter occasion was. literally 
And while on the former occasion, thére was | 


countless. 
a feeling of “‘business as usual’ in both Hongkong and. 
Kowloon, on the latter occasion there was everywhere a 
spirit of festivity akin to that on the Chinese New Year. _ 


Also, as the Royal visitors were on their way to Hong- " 


kong, some 200 delegates from .the Chinese Communities in 
30 countries—including those from Hongkong, Singapore 
and Malaya—were on their way to Taipei tg attend the 
Overseas Chinese Conference. At this conference, the 
overseas Cliinese delegates adopted resolutions, pledging 
“ support to the National government in its efforts to liberate 
the China mainland from the Communists, urging. the Chinese 
to boycott the Peking regime, and undertaking to raise a 
“victory bond’ of US$100, 006, 000 as a token contribution 
to the liberation movement. 


And even in the midst of the unprecedented éittusisstte 3 


welcome to the Royal visitors, the teaders of the Chinese 
community here took tim out to address congratulatory 
messages to President Chidng Kai-shek of the National 


-Government of the Republic of China on the occasion of his’ 
66th birthday; and in these messages there is universal , 
recognition of his leadership in the anti-Communist war of 


liberation. | 

These developments are but a few which have taken 
place in a single month; and it is perhaps more than coin- 
‘cidental that they should have taken place just in the 
course of the Royal journey to the Far East. 

Of these developments the main point to be emphasized 
is that they are spontaneots expressions, of the will of the 
Free Chinese. It is a will which no power on earth can 
bend. If the Chinese in Hongkong had not wanted to 
celebrate the national holiday on October 10, if the Chingse 


communities in the 30 countries had not wanted to parti- 


cipate in the overseas conference in Taipei, if these Chinese 
leaders in Hongkong had not wanted to send congratulatory 


messages to President Chiang Kai-shek on his birthday, ho 


one in the world could have forced them to do what they 
have done! 


Of the will of the Chinese, no one SAE he more aware 


than the Chinese Communists themselves. In spite of their 
propaganda, threats, and even blackmail—to the extent of 
holding as hostages the relatives on the China mainland 
of the overseas Chinese—the Chinese Communists could 
not induce or coerce the overseas Chinese to contribute to 
Peking’s coffer, though the overseas Chinese have volun- 
tarily offered financial contributions to the Nationak govern- 
ment. This. is but an instance in which the Communist 
tactics of extortion have failed most miserably. - 


CVERSEAS CHINESE AND KUGMINTANG 


In recent months evidence has been accumulating that 
overseas Chinese are increasingly supporting-the Nationalist 


Government of China and its president Chiang Kai-shek. - 
Last week concluded an important: conference of overseas 


Chinese held in Taipeh since October 21, the results of 


which were received: with enthusiasm by Chinese communi / 


— 
| 
* 
| 
> 


‘ 


| the - Communists. 


with conditions in Formosa. 


described the national forces 


manifesto enjoined against complacency, saying: 
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| ties in the Far East as could be judged from press reports 


in major centres in this parte of the world. 

Pledges of all-out support for the Nationalist govern- 
ment in its plans to overthrow the Chinese Reds and recover 
the lost mainland were fade by the delegates of the Chinese 
Overseas Affairs Conference in Taiwan. The delegates, who 


claimed to represent the bulk of the 12,500,000 Chinese 0 
couragement by. a more democratic influence within the 


estimated to be living abroad, issued a manifesto: which 
urged all free Chinese to band themselves together against 
The manifesto appealed to overseas 
Chinese (1) to. carry out full-seale economic warfare against 


Red China and boycott Chinese abroad who. deal with the 


Reds, (2) to subscribe as much funds as possible towards | 


the expenses of an ‘eventual counter-offensive against the 


: | Reds, and (3) to cooperate, more closely with free China 


in all aspects of the anti-Communist struggle, _ 

The manifesto condemned the brutal maladministration 
of the Chinese Reds on the mainland and contrasted this 
It said progress had been 
made in the military, political and ‘economic fields, and 
as well-trained and: well- 
disciplined. Among political “developments, it “noted in- 
eréased ‘local self-rule and land reforms. On the economic 


front, it said inflation has been arrested, production. bodsted — 


and generally much done towards the eventual ie of mak- 


ing Formosa self-supporting. 


The manifesto stated that after the reports the dele- 


| gates had heard at the conference and what they had seen 


for themselves, they were more confident than ever that 
the Chinese Communists would finally. be. wiped. out. The 
“Many 
hard tasks and: greater sacrifices must be faced before our 
anti-Communist, resist-Russia policy can be ee out to 
the point of recovering the 

* 


After the founding of the Hongkong Reform Club 
(which is under the chairmanship of Mr. Brook Bernacchi 
something like a Liberal Party) a Chinese Reform Associa- 
tion was founded which in the beginning was mainly in- 


terested in constitutional reform here but in the course 
of time a number of members with str 


ng leftist tendencies 


secured control of this Association. Kecently a new chair- 


._ Man was nominated by the General Committee of the C.R.A. 


and this nomination has been considered controversial: by 
certain members: as the choice fell on Mr. Percy Chen, a 
local barrister who is well-known for his decided haa ae 
views. When accepting the nomination Mr.:Chen addressed 
the C.R.A. and an extract from this speech follows: 

The purpose for which this. Association was 
in 1949 was to advocate and achieve Constitutional Reform 
in this Colony. Events have shown that such a purpose is 
timely and actual. There is no other: Colony where the 
system of Government is so archaic; where the system of 
nomination instead of election plays-a bigger part in the 


_ selection of so-called representatives of the Governed. The 


people of Hongkong are a highly cultured and civilised 
community and are conscious’ of the merits and de-merits of 
the varying systems of government and administration which 


' are around us in this region of the world. -We believe in 


the Democratic system of representation ofthe people by 
the people, and the government of the people by the people. 
The Democratic system of- government -has not been «de- 


veloped in Hongkong— it is still in its infant stage; hence 


the need for and the purpose *< the Hongkong Chinese 
Reform Association. 


Leadership of the Chitiese’ Reform Assccia- 


‘tion demands that we watch carefully all that is being done 


in this Colony by Government: servants and by the special 


Hongkong Sharebrokers’ Association. 


. 


interests, which are sometimes called the vested interests. 
These interests in other parts of the British Commonwealth 
expressed themselves in’ the past in monopolies. They still 
do ‘so in Hongkong. Now, until the victory of Socialism 
in the United Kingdom, the Colonial Office will tend to 
encourage monopolies. So the task of the Hongkong 
Chinese Reform Association will be to counteract this en- 


Constitutional bodies of the Colony, namely the Urban, or 
Municipal Council] and the Legislative Council. For a time 
the representatives elected will continue to represent the 
monopolistic and the vested interests. But. in the long run 
true representatives of the people of Hongkong and parti- 
cularly of that majority, the Chinese of Hongkong, will reap 
their due ‘and we shall see a fully democratic system. in 
Hongkong which will be the wonder and the. ehiect of the 
pi of the rest of the World. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN HONGKONG 


. While the suburbs of Hongkong are steadily growing 
the central district is: also slowly changing its face. With 
the erection of Edinburgh House and, recently, Alexandra 
House\th@ skyline of the business centre appears less famij- 
liar to old. residents. -The- principal land owning company 
in the central district, the Hongkong Land Investment & 


Agency Co. Ltd., have already carried out an- ambitious. 


program of rebuilding their city properties and this program 
is currently proceeding which eventually will replace prac- 
tically all. the old office buildings of that company. Other 
real estate owning companies have also started. on rebuilding 
and at’.present there are quite a few projects in well 


advanced stage in the business centre of Victoria. 


Among the major buildings due for completion snext: 
year will be an ultra-modern office block in Ice House Street, 
replacing the 60-year-old building which used to house the 
The ground floor will 
be devoted to shops, whilst a re-alignment ‘of the new 


building to conform: ‘with the frontage of Holland House 


will result in an appreciable widening of the whole length 
of this particular portion of Ice House Street. The liqui- 
dators of the Hongkong Sharebrokers’ Association sold the 
old ‘building. to Mr. Lo Kin-fai, a member of the Hongkong 
Stock’ Exchange, in 1947 for $975, 000, who in. turn sold 
the property to the Kwong Hing Investment Company, ‘the 
present owners. The architects are Messrs, Palmer and 
Turner. In consideration of the owners of the site sur-. 
rendering many square feet for the purpose of widening the 
street for vehicles and pedestrians, the Building Ordinance 
has been relaxed to the extent of allowing the erection of 
a small tower at the Des Voeux corner which will be a- 
feature’ of the new building. . From the tower down to 
street level, the facing will consist of ornamental ceramic. 
with a ‘glazed surface. The same treatment will be given 


to the main frontage in Icé House Street, and the setting 


back of the windows, in order to avoid afternoon sunshine, 
wil? provide a honeycomb appearance. The whole of the | 
building, including two he and the shops, will be air-— 
conditioned. 
DEVELOPMENTS. IN TIBET 


News from Tibet was always scarce: and_ unreliable 
but since the Communists have occupied the country informa- 


tion on developments in Tibet is very difficult to procure. 


Near the Tibetan border is situated a small town of India 
called _Kalimpong and this northwestern. Bengal trading 
centre is now serving as another of the many so-called listen- 
ing posts of the free world. From Kalimpong occasional 
reports on Tibetan developments come to the notice of the 
public abroad. A recent report compiled by Reuters in 
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- political power although not without serious friction. 
indication of the political difficulties in Lhasa was the resigna-. 


Kalimpong has shed some light on. relations between the 


Tibetans and the Chinese. invaders, and this report is. re- 

Chinese Communists have consolidated their military 
control of Tibet since over-running the country a year ago. 


but. are proceeding with a good deal’ of circumspection* 


in imposing their political domination in Lhasa. wenty 


thousand Chinese troops are now garrisoning urban centres 
in Tibet from Chamdo in the East to Gartok and RudoK‘in - 


the West. Another 10,000 troops have moved in recent 
weeks to the rugged Southeastern India protectorates of 


Bhutan and Sikkim. Chinese Communist troops have been | 


steadily arriving in the country since the first “‘liberation”’ 
detachment of the Chinese 18th Division spearheaded the 
Red advance a year ago. Their despatch from China has, 


and paucity of food in Tibet. 


however, been necessarily restricted because of lack of roads 


While thé Chinese have established military control. 


over Tibet they have desisted from the steam-roller method 
in the political field, partly because of the immense prestige 


of the 17-year-old God-king Dalai. Lama, the spiritual and 


temporal leader of the 3,000,000 Tibetans. The Dalai Lama’s 
200-year-old theocratic regime still functions in its traditional 
way under. the guidance of the 108-member National As- 
sembly and, generally, the 
to act through its instruments. When, for instances with 


tHe arrival of the Chinese Communists in Western’ Tibet 
one of the two Viceroys of the region (monk and lay) oot. 


from his headquarters at Gartok they brought him back an 

reinstated him in his office. At least one of the Zongpons 
or district officials was first arrested 
also was restored to his post. | ‘ 


While the Chinese have retained the Dalai Lama’s Gov- 
ernment machinery and it is his writ which runs in the land, 
thev have been steadily but cautiously divesting him of 


but subsequently he 


tion 6f two of the Dalai Lama’s right-hand men, Lukhangwa 
and Lobsang Tahi, both members of the cabinet. Then 


again, a large section of influential monks have boycotted 
the Chinese-dominated civil and military committee set‘ up 


at Lhasa under the terms of last year’s Sino-Tibetan Treaty 
with the object of formulating, the future pattern of the 
country. These monks belong to the three great monasteries 
around the capital Shera, Ganden and _ Drepong, 


the country’s affairs. Faced with the political non-coopera- 
tion of these monasteries the Chinese civil administrator, 


General Chang Ching Wuiis scarcely likely to rush through 


any radical reforms. | 


To neutralise the influence of. the pro-Dalai Lama 
nationalists. the Chinese are boosting up the 15-year-old 


Panchen Lama, the spiritual leader of Tibét. who was re- 


cently enthroned at his traditional seat at Shigatse, 150 miles 


Chinese have so far preferred 


An. 


which 
through Tibetan history have wielded enormous influence on © 
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year between Chinese soldiers and Tibetans in. the. streets 
of Lhasa. The situation, however, is believed to have im- 
proved lately as a result of the’Chinese importing their food 
rations and other necessaries from China, partly via Calcutta 
across West Bengal and then up by the main Indo-Tibetan 
trade route to Lhasa. The Chinese. occupation _ seriously 
affected Tibet’s trade in wool, the main item-of export to the 
outside world, as the United States, the main buyer, stopped 


purchases in. conformity with its policy of no trade with | 


Communist ‘countries. This brought about a minor crisis 
among the Tibet traders but the Chinese met it by buying 


50,000 maunds (about four million Ibs.) of wool for the 


Chinese home market. : 


A major task undertaken by the. Chinese Communists 
is the opening up of the country by 


a system of communica- 


tions. One of the main items in the programme is an 800- 


mile motor road from Lhasa to Gartok and further North- 


West towards Kashmir’s Eastern province of Ladakh. At 
the same time they have tightened up control of Tibet’s 
1,200-mile frontier with India by setting up check posts near 
the Himalayan passes through which thousands. of Tibetan 


and Indian, Nepalese and Bhutanese traders move to and 
with merchandise. 


A network of such posts is now 


operating on the main Tibetan trade route from Lhasa to 


India across two important passes, Nathu and Jelap, 26 miles 


from Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim. 


Scarcely any interference with traders is reported al- | 


though in June this year the Chinese authorities were stated 


to have held up all Lhasa-bound Tibetan caravans from. —— 
Kalimpong and Gangtok at the trade mart of ogre a | 


miles from the frontier on the main trade route. 


_ Chinese -insisted on priority of transport being given to 


West of Lhasa. The Panchen Lama, protege of the Com- ' 


munists, was “discovered” in China’s 
province after the death in 1937 of his predecessor who 


had fled to China 14 years earlier, having been ousted in. 


his bid for a share in the Dalai Lama’s temporal powers. 


The Chinese authorities contemplate conferring limited 


temporal powers on the Panchen Lama who, with his staunch 


Western Chinghai 


monk followers of the Tashi Linpho monastery near Shigatse, ~ 


is thus expected to counteract to some extent the great 


Samer in favour of the Panchen Lama, other measures 
in the 


Tibet are believed to be: 


Firstly, taxation of rent-free properties and estates of 
_ the monasteries and the nobility. The Tibetan treasury, it - 
~ -Jds estimated, loses about £9 million every year on account | 


Secondly, 
_ the creation of three administrative zones with headquarters. 


of this privilege enjoyed by monks and: nobles. 
at Chamdo, Lhasa and Shigatse in Eastern, Central. and 


South-western Tibet respectively. Thirdly, filling up of key 


posts with Chinese-trained Tibetans. — 
The Red influx seriously strained the country’s meagre 


_ food supplies and this created a good deal of resentment i! 
in the civilian population resulting in clashes earlier’ this‘ 


Communists’ short range political programme for 


Influence of the Dalai Lama and the three monasteries*of . 
Lhasa. Besides curtailment of the Dalai Lama’s secular. 


Chinese goods including tea and kneelength leather boots 


exported via India to Tibet which had accumulated at Phari. 


To facilitate transit of such supplies the Chinese have | | 
_ planned to build a motor road to connect the Indian frontier . 
at Nathu and Jelap with their border base at Yatung, 15. 


miles from the frontier in the Chumbi valley wedged between 
Bhutan and Sikkim. | | 


* * * 


NO RECESSION IN AMERICA. 


Whoever is elected to the American presidency the powers © 


. of government will be used to the full, if. necessary, to pre- 


vent any serious recession when defense spending levels 
off to the rates required for maintaining free world security. 


‘Eisenhower and Stevenson have repeatedly voiced their con- 
_ viction that.there never need be another depression in the 
. United States if the “nation’s resources are mobilized and — 


the right policies are followed. Each has pledged to use 
these resources to prevent any serious recession. Ameri- 
can businegsmen generally share this. confidence that any 
readjustment. growing out of declining defense expenditures 
can be prevented from reaching serious.proportions. This 


is demonstrated by the high volume. of private business ~ 


investment planned for next year. 


The U.S. president’s council of economic advisers also — 
is confident that a high level’ of production and employment 


can be maintained when defense spending levels off.. The — 


council points.out that the economy, because of vast ability 


to produce and to purchase and consume, has great possi-. 


bilities of growth and expansion.. It says that, for the 


most part, any downward fluctuations in any sector, could 
be .corrected. by the forces of private economy. if the total  — 


- @conomic environment is favorable. Should a decline con- 


downward movement. 


tinue, certain stabilizers built. into the economy’s structure 


since the depression of the 1930’s . would” 


automatically 
come: to the assistance of the private, economy. 


In the event . 

downward forces were too pronounced for private economy - 
and the built-in stabilizers. to overcome, the council says. . 
Various government measures could. be used to reverse the 
These: measures include tax adjust- 


ments, credit liberalization, and public works and develop- _ 


ment. programs... The. council points. out that the effective... 
ness of these “built-in stabilizers”. was.shown in the quick. 
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and agriculture were given special emphasis. 


‘“mism’”’, as Japanese writers have called it. 
method used in the foregoing chapters, we may now see 


aspect of the “internal’’ problems of the period. ~ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By: Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


CHAPTER XV: THE GREAT T’ANG EMPIRE 


In the last chapter, the orobleias: of landownership 
It is chiefly 
the Japanese writers who place well in the foreground this 
They 
render a good service, in doing so. The fundamental in- 
stability of this otherwise brilliant .and flourishing epoch 
will never be fully understood, until the deep’ background 


of its rural crisis has been. appreciated. This is another 


major field of study in this subject, of special importance; 
though the variety of trends and forms, and the confusion 
of their effects, is so great that we may perhaps never 
solve the riddles of the time. 


It may. be sufficient to say of the lateral nature of the 


-‘T’ang society, on the planes particularly of administration 
and agriculture, that it represented a confused situation, — 


numerous and conflicting features and tendencies inherited 
from the preceding epoch of division and strife, which was 


never resolved into a generalised and coordinated ‘society. 
Social stability and solidity appear distinctly less in rural 


matters at least, than they were in—for example—the Han. 
Yét the T’ang was, much more than the Han—or for that 
matter almost any ‘other age of China—an era of great in- 
tellectual and practical stimulation, of progress. “and “dyna- 
Following the 


how the “external” approach has been able to clarify and 
rationalise our understanding of this period. — 

First, it is necessary to consider that there was initially 
a time of consolidation. The fluid and fragmented state 
of what we may call, borrowing a convenient phrase from 
recent United States procedures, “the general area of 
China”, was firmly and thoroughly consolidated. At least 


in its overall government: the enclosing framework at least 


was stoutly constructed, through the period of the Sui and 
the early T'ang, even though it was apparently not pos- 
sible to set in order everything that this framework. en- 


¢leosed, or to solve some of the great problems that re- 


- reversal of the decline of business activity in 1949. 


mained within. 

The founder of the Sui dynasty, Wen Ti, was no 
theorist, but a practical soldier. North and South must 
be brought under a unified command. ~«Manpower and sup- 
plies were most unequally distributed in the various Parts 
of the country; with (in a purely relative sense) over- 


population in the North, but food and materials more plenti-. 


fully produced in other parts of the country. This situa- 


canal system, on a grand scale. 
aspect of “water control policy’, and of the influence of. 


- them with other tribes, or to buy them off with bribes. 


The 
social security system is one of the “built-in stabilizers’’. 


From 1948 to 1949, when private wages and salaries fell 


by. $2,700 million, unemployment insurance benefits rose 


about $1,000 million. Even without tax cuts, tax eollec- 
tions respond to changes in income. For example, while 
the annual rate of personal income had declined by $8,100 


million, federal personal income tax payments droppéd by 


$1,900 million. This “automatic” reduction in taxes was 
the major reason why this $8,100 million decline in total 


personal income was accompanied by decline of only $6,400 — 


million in disposable personal income (income after taxes). 
Also, there was a decline of $2,400 million in the rate of 
corporate profits tax accruals, which cushioned the impact 
on corporations. So successful were these stabilizers in 
supporting demand that no emergency government programs 
were needed to end the 1949 recession. | 


national proportions. 


tion. had to be corrected, but as economically as possible, 
since no reserves or resources were available. Such must 
have been his appreciation of the situation. 

He proceeded to move the capital to Loyang, nearer 
to the main “granary” area. He unified .and improved the 
This was an entirely new 


waterways on history. A number of small canals had for 
a long time existed. Only from the time of the Sui would 
canals appear to have been of major importance as a means 
of transport, and especially for the supply of the capital 
city. The Sui were able to use canal boats of up to 800 
tons capacity. 

Whis investment in the canals could not however 
full. returns in the short period of the Sui (580-618); 
was the TYang that got the benefit later. In any Sue 
the Sui spent their efforts, in all other directions, in ven- 
tures for less profitable than the canals. Pending the con- 
solidation of China Proper, they were obliged to fight the 
Turks and Koreans on the frontiers,.to intrigue against 


second Sui Emperor appears, in contrast. to his: father, to 
have been inefficient and wasteful. He lost the support of 
the gentry class, and his Empire collapsed. 

A military commander, Li Shih-min, seized power and 
established the T’ang dynasty (618-906). The Land Equali- 
sation policy began to be applied in the early years of the 
dynasty. There was a complete reform of the administra; 
tion in 624. This gave power over large areas to Pro- 
vincial Governors, but it was a great improvement in effi- 
ciency. A striking feature was the introduction of speciatis- 


ed departments, rather like the Ministries of Occidental ~ 


countries some centuries later, with specific charge of all 


matters in their respective technical fields of competence. 


Late in the T’ang period, an Economic Affairs department 
was added, well staffed by experts: economic and financial 


matters were at last recognised as a reputable sphere of: 


competence for the scholar-administrator. The internal 
trade and business of the country greatly increased: the 
movement of 800-ton cargoes by canal, in contrast to the 
thin flow of goods in earlier periods, is vivid evidence. 


The new system facilitated a great upswing of economic | 


activity. Budgets, tax collections, outputs, currency in 
circulation, and many other matters came to be measured 
in millions; China’s economy began to assume really large 
As is well known, this was also a 
great age of sea travel and maritime trade, and there were 
very substantial ,contacts, especially wee the Arabs, but 
also with many other peoples. 


During the seventh century, rolatian with Turkestan 


were @ main pre-occupation of the T’ang. The prolonged . 


struggle’ with the Turks ended, after great fluctu&tions, in 
a Chinese victory oyer the Turkestan people. The powerful 
Turkish Empire remained however a formidable menace, 
holding all the area from Central Asia to the Mediterranean. 
The Turkestan trade was a major motive of the T’ang 
Chinese, in their westward thrust, just as it had been for 
the Chinese of the Han period some nine centuries earlier. 
Just as in the Han period, it turned out to be expensive, 
to the extent of becoming ultimately a net drain on China; 
and in the same ways as it had been in the Han period, 


viz. the expense of garrisoning the western most frontier 
and maintaining the long lines of communication, the scat- 
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tering “of ‘resources, thé fundamentally adverse ‘terms of 
trade, and the development of a traffic in feiseasahd goods 
the expense of more urgent essentials. 


T’ang power. 
dated, Nam Yueh (the Viet Nam of our own day) was 


occupied, and the Koreans were defeated. The basis of. . 


the T’ang was stronger than that of the Han, in this period, 
in one important respect, .particularly: there was not 


over-centralisation that had prevailed in the Han period. ) 


All the activities mentioned above, and the whole of the 


cultural developments of the T’ang. period, were not over- 
centralised in the metropolis; the other major towns, and 


various parts of the participated richly 
fully. 


One school of thought a considerable develops: 


ment of “capitalism” in this period. Certainly the monetary 
system, and money valuations, together with a great (and, 
for the first time, really widespread) development of mer- 


cantile activities, ‘featuring the emergence of a larger and. 


and 


‘the attributes of a‘“ruling class”. 
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however, ‘thany of the-gentry class adhered to this cult, . 


.. usually in addition to their profession of Confucianism. 
T’ai Tsung’s reign (627-649) of the 
Besides Turkestan, the South was consoli« - 


‘But all foreigners were expropriated. 

“The Scholar-gentry developed in this period many of 
__ The development of the 
art of administration, and the improvements in its practice, 
greatly clarified the natare of the functions. of these people. 


They lost their aloofness, their general position of vague 


“Superiority”, and became functionaries iri close and prac- 
tical touch with worldly affairs and materialistic: activities. . 
They’ even became, in many cases, specialists and prac- 


, titioners in spheres hitherto. not considered appropriate even 


more developed merchant-class, are strong features of the . 


period. Curiously enough—as it may seem to the western 


reader—the spread of Buddhism contributed markedly ''to 
this sort of development. . As noted above in discussing thes 
_ initial spread of Buddhism in the Han era, this religion 
_ particularly promoted travel, and the obtaining of books, 
etc., from lands to the West. Now, in the -T’ang era, the 


temples and other Buddhist foundations came to be richly ; 


- endowed with lands and funds. They accumulated large 
quantities of the metals used for coinage. The currency’ 


history of the period is a long and complicated record ‘of - 
monetary vicissitudes, with eoinage needs competing always. 


with the non-monetary demand for the metals—bronze bells, 
images, golden ornaments, etc.—from the Buddhist institu- 
- tions. Temples, monasteries, etc., became great landowners; 
they also held large sums in currency and in uncoined 
metal, and had large current incomes. 
a large extent the source of ready capital and funds or 
credit, in this development of “early capitalism’? in China. 
In the ninth century, however, the T’ang Government 
turned on the Buddhist institutions, “liquidated” Buddhism 
as an organised religion, and expropriated it thoroughly. 
The explanation of this development may furnish an ex-. 
cellent illustration of the interconnection between “external” 
and “ 
century, the external situation had greatly deteriorated. 
The Tibetans pressed very heavily on China. 
principle, which had by then been thoroughly established, 
of “setting the far-away barbarian against the near-by bare 


barian”, the T’ang secured the aid. of the Uighurs, a 
people who had rebelled. against the Turks in the 1th 
century. The Uighurs. secured in return a privileged 
position in trade and financial activities in the T’ang 
territory. They developed a considerable role as. capi- 


talists, middlemen, etc., and in this they were largely 
associated with the Buddhist, institutions, Which were (as: 


_ explained above) the “banking and financial system” of the. 
| Buddhism, having such a strong grip on the economic 


time. 


-as well as the “ideological” life of the Empire, would 


any case. 


as by sheer need to fill the empty coffers. If. there had. 


of the capital levy, it would have been “raided” also by 
the authorities, whatever its social, political or spiritual 


Thus they were to | 


internal” factors in Chinese history. During the 8th 


Following the 


to the notice of a scholar—such as hydraulic engineering, 
or financial policy, for example. The infusion of new ele- 
ments into the gentry-class (or grade) may have con- 
tributed to this evolution. The survivors of ‘the old type 
of scholar-gentry were joined, in the T’ang. period, by a- 
new type, of people from those families or clans who had 
supported the T’ang and helped Li Shih-min’s faction in 
the establishment. of the dynasty.. These were often good 
military commanders, local political leaders, or men with 
a practical bent of mind. 


While money-capital or. circulating capital was accumu- _ 
lating in the hands of the temples and of foreign immigrants - 


particularly, the fundamental form | of “capital”, the real 
basis of both rank and wealth,. and the ultimate form of 
fixed capital and investment, was however still—the land. 
This has remained the case, in China, right up to modern 
‘times. It was landownership that ‘interested the le ae 
gentry, from the material. point of view, and it was as land- — 
owners that they developed socially and politically. | 

- They may have tended to use Buddhism, as well as 
Confucianism, as a doctrine well adapted to keeping the 


lower classes in their places; Buddhism taught fatalism, 


or acceptance of one’s position in this world, the vanity 
of human wishes, and the futility or meaninglessness of 
struggle. 
wanted the people to work hard in their service. They 
seem rather to have promoted new and progressive forms 
of farm tenancy, especially those most nner to give a 
personal incentive to the peasant, | 

‘Another. important objection to the “economic. class” 
interpretation of this period is that the leading element 
in the T’ang Government was generally the military one. 
It is well known that the T’ang is almost the only age in 
which the Chinese have held soldiers in real honour. Ever 
since the Han, there had been two “wings” of government 
and administration—a civil and.a military.. This continued 


: to be essentially the ‘case, down to the end of the .Manchu 
In the T’ang period, the military side predomi-. 


dynasty. 


- nated, almost throughout.. Within the gentry class, there were 


_, factors: the over-extension of the Empire, : 


" been any other equally important source to supply the needs.. 2 


many and constant. divisions and conflicts of interest. These 


_ were most vividly shown in the period at the end of the 
Ith century when the Empress Wu seized the throne, and 
the gentry were divided, to the point. of civil war, ‘between 


support and opposition ‘to. her. | 
fie Empress, Wu greatly assisted the progress. of Bud- 


_ dhism, making it practically a State cult.- For various rea- 
_ probably Have’ come in for’ suppréssion by the Government. SONS, ‘the decline of the T’ang may. be reckoned to date 

But this association with foreign groups— “from her Regency and reign (683-705). 
there were others, as well as the. “Uighurs—was an addie 


tional reason. 


“Moreover, the Government was in dire need of 
oe aiid ‘material; the suppression. of Buddhism was not moti-,. 
se ein vated by objections to that religion in particular, so much. 


The later stages 
of this. decline are. associated _ with. two. ‘different sets of 


which, was basically 


ns unprofitable, . and the’ increasing strife between clan-groups 
and military governors.. 


_ Peasant revolts shook, the fabric . 


the Empire; finally, another military, leader took power, 
established the first of. the Five Dynasties. 

So broad. outline, the T’ang era may be said to repeat 
the cycle and the pattern observed under the Han dynasty, 
But obviously it represented 


some. seven centuries earlier, 


was, ‘exémpted: trom: this ‘expropriation; 


But they could not: carry this very far, if they — | 
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a much more advanced stage of evolution, at a much “higher === ~~ Aoyama Sadao: “Study on the Pien Canal’, in Toho 
technical level’. It is too much, however, to speak of this Gakuho, 1, 49, 1931. 

epoch as “medieval”, in any true sense of the terms The | Balazs, Stefan: “Beitraege zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
T’ang epoch is still precursory, not intermediary, to the | der T’ang-zeit”’, Mitteilungen des Seminars fuer orien- 
emergence of the: “modern” form of Chinese society. The (1981), 1, 92; XXXV 
implied comparison with European economic history is parti- ( i Wen aut te the Tra de of the T’ang 
cularly: misleading... The T’ang period can hardly be said 

to show the emergence of a “bourgeoisie”; even if it be POM IT, 261, 


Ch’en Chun-ju: “The Grand Canal”, in “Tribut | 
allowed that some functions of such a class were developed Yu”, VI, 27 (1936). | ae a in “Tribute of 


(by aliens especially) in China at that time. And there Cheng Te-K’un: ‘Excavation of T’ang Dynasty tombs’’, 

' @re many features of the period which, while ‘they. need.a in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies”, IV, 1, 1939. 

great deal more study and éxplanation, are clearly incon- _ * Chu Ch’ing Yuan: ‘‘House Tax of T’ang”, in Shih Huo, 

sistent with any analysis of the period-in terms of economic I, VIL, 1935: “Financial History of T’ang”, 1938, (Japanese 

determinism (1)., translation by. Nakajima, 1944; and “Economic History of 
, the.T’ang Period’, 1936 (Japanese translation by Rokubana_ 


| and Okamoto, 1942. | | 
Des Rotours, R: “Le Traite des Examens”, Bibliotheque 
NOTES TO CHAPTER XV:— V'Institut des Hautes Etudés, Paris, 1932. 

| (1) The above is a synoptic view, attempting to inter- _Fu An-hua: “Cross-section of Social Life in the T’ang 
pret very widely the consensus of Occidental opinions on Period”, in Wen Hua Chien She Yueh K’an, III, Nov. 
the period at the present time. The latter are expressed 1936. — eats oe 
in general histories of China, rather than in particular |. Kato Shigeru: “Precious Metals in T’ang. and Sung 
works on this period. Apart from writings mentioned/ in periods’ Tokyo, 1932. _ 
other chapters, the following may be. referred to here: . Kobayashi Koshiro: “Two Tax Systems of T’ang’’ in 
_» Academia Sinica, Institute of Philological and Historical Shakai Keizai Shigaku, 3, 6, 1984. Pag | : 
2 _ $tudies, “Materials on the Economic History of China: | Li Ts’ai-chang: “Study of the Trade of the T’ang 
Volume on T’ang’, 1938. Dynasty”, in Shih-ta Yueh-k’an, II, June 1936. 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


India’s Ss Siteieths policy has developed tnt one of con- 
sistent and strict neutrality. It is a policy aimed at peace: 
India. 
believes that a permanent basis of world peace entails the 
absolute rejection of violence as an instrument for settle- 
ment of disputes between nations; she cites her own example 


of succeeding in winning eneeneaare from Britain through 
peaceful means. 


The basic tenet of néuteality. in India’s foreign policy 
bears the imprint of the personality and background of 


the Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. Because of wni- 
versal identification of Mr. Nehru’s beliefs with Indian 
neutrality, both the nation and: himself come simultaneously 
under the praise or denunciation of parties affected by 
India’s attitude. The very firmness of the Prime Minister’s 


insistence that India not deviate from a neutral stand fur- , 


ther has established the Indian position in foreign affairs as 
a subject of keen international attention. 


Some of that attention has been sympathetic; muth of | 


it has been critical. By. her pledge of neutrality in foreign 
relations, India has placed herself in international politics 


- between the world’s two sharply divided power groups: the 


one headed by the U.S.S-R: and the other by the United 
States of America. 


casions, be an exasperating embarrassment to one or other 


_of the power groups; sometimes in varying degree to both 


nation standing. aside from power blec involvements, India 
inevitably has reserved for herself a freedom of diplomatic 
action which frequently has held a subtle influence, parti- 
The exact. 
extent of that foreign affairs influence is difficult to assess at 
any one time on any one international issue; India’s influence, 


rather than of 


national issue. 


groups simultaneously. As the most influential free Asian 


cularly in inter-Asian and Commonwealth affairs. 


to be understood, must be regarded as that of a third party 
a third power. 


Perhaps the most consistently misunderstood element 


in India’s neutrality is Mr, Nehru’s jealous guarding of the 
right of freedom of action and attitude on any one inter- 
On international test issues such as the. 
. conflict in Korea, India, in effect, has gone part of the: 
‘way with the West, but has withheld that partial support 
at the point where she considered illogic and peril were. 
‘emerging from the West’s position. 
‘indeed to a world growing increasingly used to defining 
. international situations and disputes in terms of black and: 
» white, a world in which leaders of the power groups sustain. 


é that mood of conflict. which perfunctorily decrees that ‘he 
who is not unreservedly with us is against us.’ 


A reflective examination of the Prime Minister’s poli-. 


«tical experience, and of the philosophical outlook which he’ 
i has infused into indiga foreign policy, indicates clearly we 


_ any band-wagon involving power commitments. 


Because the history of international — 

relations since World War II has been a record of progres-. 
‘ sive widening of the differences between the opposed power 
groups, it is axiomatic that India’s neutral position in the 
centre has become one of increasing ideological loneliness.’ — 


tiny ata "most critical period of world history. 
The salient fact is that a neutral India can, on oc- 


In justice to Mr. Nehru’s 
- foreign policy, it could be noted that the powers wooing 
Indian ,support, rather than India herself, have by their 
sometimes loud blandishments accredited to India a power 
» position which her neutral position in itself directly negates. 


Exasperating it is 


Exasperation, ; 
even petulance, are evident in some Western representatipns. 

by which India has been called on to partake in this or that; 
. Sweeping foreign policy commitment along with other mem- 
bers and satellites of a power bloc. 
_been called upon by high foreign councils of state to “stop. 
- vacillating,” to “stand up and be counted.” . 


Mr. Nehru virtually has: 


Mr. Nehru loathes in international and 
why a Gandhian India, in moments of articulate national 


majority sentiment, recoils: from the prospéct of boarding 
Mr. Nehru 
is the pupil of a master—Mohandas Gandhi—and that master 
impressed as deeply upon Mr. Nehru as he did upon the 
Indian masses the futility and vanity of violence. The 


lesson from master to pupil was imparted during the decades. 
of India’s struggle for independence, a time of stress when 


the temptation 
strongest. 


of violent revolutionary methods was 
It is fair to estimate that the sentiment and the 


precept of non-violence are embedded in the core of the — 


Nehru character. It is certain that the process of thought 
which the Prime Minister has constantly applied to foreign 
policy takes its fundamental premise from the realization 
that international violence—war—solves no problems; that 


it subjugates, for a while, old problems, ata: in the 


the new. | 
7 


In an appreciation of Indian foreign policy the observer . 


may profit by realizing the constant. existence of a second 
Nehru. The world public has a general acquaintance with 
the first personality: the born aristocrat, the political de- 


mocrat, the spiritually-inclined agnostic, the intellectual who 


had polities willed, upon him, the spokesman of a new and 
independent India: — 


custodian, the historical inheritor of the helm of Indian des- 


It is Nehru 
the custodian, himself a product of India’s struggle for in- 


| aren who is deeply aware that one major mis-step in 


oreign policy now could irrevocably cast a newly-indepen- 


dent nation and people into a world conflict capable of 


The second personality is Nehru the 


utterly destroying any chance of fulfilment of Indian destiny. _ 


As an architect of foreign policy, he is at the same time 
the chief-of-state of a vast land whose daily problems of 


mundane survival match the magnitude of India’s geography © 
and population. » Mr. Nehru the custodian knows that to. 


sign in the name of India at the international conference 


tables at this™ juncture of history is to commit the destiny © 
of a nation which is in the very process of shaping the direc- 
Moreover, at a time when leaders of | 


tion of that destiny. 
the opposing power blocs have made the possibility of world 
war a matter of almost casual journalistic conjecture, the 
leader of the new India must sense from human contact 


with his people that their enormous upward struggle in an | 


Asian sub-continent is the greatest Indian fundamental of 
today, and that this fundamental must be immunized at all 
costs from the brutal hazard of exposure to a world conflict 


of ideologies which in reality would bear no relation to 


India’s will to grow humbly and live in peace. Alone, almost 
aloof as he sometimes is in rare periods of retirement from 
the affairs of statecraft, the second personality of Mr. Nehru 
is sensitively aware of his post of trust. Neutrality for 


India it is; neutrality it must remain; let neutral freedom 
of endeavour leave the door open to India to independently | 
strive to cool the opposing power bloc fires which threaten to — 
drag her into a conflict neither of her making Mor of her | 


direct national cohcern. That is the core of India’s position 


today. Mr. Nehru irrevocably has committed himself to that 


stand. 


It is when they. are brought to, bear’ in detail upon 
international conditioning problems in the Asian area that - 
the basic tenets of Indian foreign policy call for recognition | 
They are tenets shaped partly by ~ 
peculiarly historical’ minke and ‘condi- 


in a particular light. 


| 
‘ 
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.“stubbornness.”’ 


_ demned that aggression as immoral. 
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tioning; they. are tenets also attuned to the trend of a wave 
of modern Asian political attitude, and frequently shared 


in essence by other newly emergent nations such as Indo- — 


nesia. The classic example of this is India’s attitude to 
remnant colonial influences in Asia. Mr. Nehru in'common 
_with leaders of Indonesia, Burma and other Asian nations, 
is insistent that: any Western colonial content in an Asian 
problem dooms the chances of permanent settlement of that 
problem. India has long believed in, struggled peacefully 
for, and finally obtained freedom from colonial control. She 
speaks of it in the past tense, but she intimately remembers 


the fundamental injustice of colonial control and its at- 
tendant imposed foreign influence in. our -time. 
as a leader and India -as a nation are in unison of spirit 


Mr. Nehru 


and are representative of general Asian opinion when they 
insist that conflict or dispute on colonially-controlled soil can 
be truly solved only if the colonial power should completely 


renounce control. 


Freshness of memory has made ‘denunciation of colonial- 


ism in Asia a frequently recurring dictum in Indian foreign 


policy; in some Western councils of state India’s insistence 
on the dictum has. been regarded as tiresome and over- 
stressed. This is a typical . point at which her third party 


influence in Asian affairs makes India representative of the . 


aspirations of submerged and controlled peoples; her con- 
siderable resources for publicizing an issue on a world plat- 
form have done useful service in ‘stressing Asian attitudes 
which otherwise would have been Saesenrone by the West 
at large. 

It is in the matter of: India’ s reserving to. herself the 
freedom to consider all internation situations on their 
merits as she sees them that Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy 
has drawn from some. governments abroad reactions of an- 
noyance and frustration. The United States, for instance, 
has been irritated’on State Department level because her 


_ friend India cannot be depended on to side with a general ° 


American line of policy, even in the name of friendship. An 
experienced American diplomatic official in Asia once ob- 
served, in good humour, to the writer: “To any major Ameri- 
can foreign policy decision affecting Asia there are sure 
to be two-separate reactions: There will be the » Seas 
reaction, helped into common shape by on-the-spot American 
diplomatic representations; then there will be.India’s reaction 
—usually something quite different—formulated in most 
kindly terms if left strictly alone to be shaped by India 


without pressure.”’ | 
This is a statement in nicer evens of what impatient . 


Western journalism has termed India’s “contrariness,” Mr. 
Nehru’s “vacillation and obscurantism,” or the Indian people’s 
It perhaps would be a constructive pointer 


instead to view India’s neutral foreign Policy in the light | 


of its proven flexibility. 
Let us take two ines in which India has been vitally. 
concerned : the Korean conflict and the Indochina conflict. 
1) Korea: India, as a member of the United Nations 
Organization, took ‘a.realistic appraisal of the outbreak of 
the war, named North Korea as an aggressor and con- 
She despatched a field 
medical unit to render aid to the casualties of the battle and 
set to the task of attempting to promote a peaceful settle- 
Soon after the commencement of war on July 12, 
1950, the Prime. Minister, Mr. Nehru, sent identical messages 
to “Marshal Stalin, chief-of-state of the U.S.S.R. and Mr. 
Dean Acheson, U. S. Secretary of State. This was the mes- 
sage :— “India’ s purpose is to localize the conflict and to 
facilitate an early peaceful settlement by breaking the 
present deadlock in the Security Council so that representa- 
tives of the People’s Government of China can take.a seat 
in the Council, the U.S.S.R. can return to it, and whether 
_ within or through informal contacts outside the Council, the 
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U.S. A., the U.S.S.R. and China, with the help and coopera- | 


tion of other peace-loving nations, can find a basis for a 


permanent. solution’ to maintain peace and thus to preserve. 


solidarity of the United Nations. I venture to address this 
personal appeal to you to assert your great authority ‘and 
influence for the achievemgnt of this common purpose on 
which the well being of mankind depends.”. 


‘Neither this message nor other represéfitations by. India 
brought the chief opponent powers to a basis of agreement, 
but the intervening period of warfare in Korea has not 
diminished India’s hopes for finding a method of - settle- 


ment. She has repeatedly offered herself as an intermediary. 


When the United Nations forces first halted at the 38th 
parallel, India counselled a pause at that juncture. 


that it was an instrument capable - physically of halting. 
an aggression; that now was the occasion to generously #fve 
the aggressor time to explain hts depredatory actions. 
if met with a flat refusal to explain should the U.N. forces 


take part in further action, India urged. Mr. Nehru’s aim 


clearly was to seize an opportune moment at which to stop 
bloodshed on generous terms. 


Long after this Indian iditwenisk was rejected, two 
greatly expanded opposing armed camps faced each other 
in a similar area and enacted the tense and ill starred drama 
of the unsuccessful Kaesong peace talks. 
was virtually at the 38th parallel; the conflict, however, had 
spread to the degree of full-scale involvement of China. 

To all but those who would reject the basic validity of 
India’s standing aside from the conflict, there could be 
found merit in her reasoning on developments in Korea. The 
progress of events showed subsequently that a content of 


-hard-headed practicality influenced her urging the U.N. 


forees to limit the conflict to its first phase. Opportunists and 


idealists alike may find logic in those Indian foreign policy 


moves which were timed to promote an intended end to the 


war at the point when the Korea issue, now extended and 


complicated, was then comparatively self-contained. 
In the meanwhile India has attempted to. lay the advan- 


tages of her diplomatic facilities in Peking at the disposal 


of combatant parties to the United Nations action who them- 
selves had no direct diplomatic’ instrument for probing 
China’s fundamental attitude to Korean developments. That 
Peking opinions, relayed to other U.N. parties through Indian 
diplomatic channels, sometimes proved distinctly unpalatable 
to the recipients, should in no way detract from the potential 
value of India’s having kept open an indirect method of 
contact between the opposed belligerents. 


she elected to be polite to all disputants alike: the. only 
attitude which a sincere mediator-could take. In the name 
of flexibility and freedem of: action she frequently kept her 
council on what her own foreign policy attitude was to this 
or that representation which passed through her. diplomatic 
hands between East and West. Sections of press opinion in 
some’ interested countries imputed to Indian mediation in 


Peking the impurity of India’s allegedly inferring ‘endorse- 


ment of China’s general stand as opposed to the West’s stand. 
This trend of criticism ignored two considerations: the first 
was that Mr. Nehru’s envoys were negotiating on an_ issue 
whereon India clearly had condemned the initial action of 
one party—North Korea’s government; the second considera- 
tion, of unlimited implications, was that India, the voluntary 
Asian mediator, was discarding all harsh judgments and 
fashionable partisan attitudes in an urgent attempt ‘to stem 
the rot of disastrous war. When, on occasion, she was the 
bearer of bad news between opponents, she was not the 


-~ author of that news, nor necessarily the endorser of it. The 


technique of "mediation frequently calls for forbearing silence 
‘when silence itself may invite the charge of partisanship. 


India’s 
line of reasoning was that the United Nations had proven 


‘Only’ 


The U.N. still” 


India, of. her 
own volition, had moved into a diplomatic void in which - 
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of foreign policy in Asia has more severely tested the long- 
range sensibilities of India’s government than has Indochina, 


In its shades of complexity the internal military and political 


struggle in Indochina has no equivalent in post-war Asia: for 


a foreign nation to miscalculaje by accepting a cursory 

face-value estimate of any changing phase of that struggle*is- 

to invite policy error whose effect could be capable of dis- 

torting the outcome of an Asian people’s particularly bitter 
and tragic ‘drive for self-determination. 


India’s government and public have closely 
the Indochina conflict back as far as the immediate post- 
war years when it then rated in general world interest as 


but a-wearisome remnant of. the greater world war gone’ 
Indian public opinion decried colonial French mili- | 


before. 
tary efforts to destroy the vigorous and articulate Indepen- 
dent Republic of Viet-Nam, headed by the veteran Viet- 
namese revolutionary Ho-chi-Minh. Indiq_ distrusted the 
professed sincerity of French leaders who conferred with 
President Ho in early negotiations for Indochina indepén- 


dence; as the struggle hardened into nation-wide war between 


Vietnamese iridependence forces and French colonial forces, 


India’s government and people could not do otherwise than 


view the Republic of Viet-Nam as the people’s instrument 
for the attempted overthrow of armed French power imposed 
upon them. Official and public Indian sentiment could lie 
only with one party: with the Vietnamese under the leader- 


ship of Ho-chi-Minh. Their struggle ¥ was for independences 


their enemy was colonialism. 

Meanwhile the People’s Government emerged in China— 
Viet-Nam’s neighbour—as the power which took over Pre- 
sident Chiang Kai-shek’s previous domain. India, accepting 


-the situation as obviously true to its face value, officially 


extended recognition to Mao Tze-tung’s government as being 
the one authority in China. 
U.S.S.R. and associated governments including the People’s 
Government of China, extended official diplomatic recognition 


to President Ho’s Republic as being the real and legitimate 
government of the peoples of Viet-Nam. Now came the 


question: would India, who already had recognized an 
avowedly communist new government in China, proceed to 
recognize the communist-influenced Ho-chi-Minh Republic as 
being the de facto and legitimate government of Viet-Nam? 


Had India’s foreign policy expressed itself in rubber- 


stamp procedure according to precept, Mr. Nehru’s govern- 


ment certainly would have recognized the Ho Republic 
about that time. Taken at literal face value, the Republic 
of Viet-Nam would have met all prerequisites for recognition 


which Indian foreign policy principles would have required. 


Yet India stilled ‘her hand on the issue. Taking the 
last prerogative of a government really intent on treating 
each international issue on its merits, she has refrained to 
date from recognizing any one claimant to true authority in 
Indochina. One primarily has to appreciate the innate inten- 
sity of Indian detestation of colonialism if one is to realize 


the calculated temperance with which India has stayed her 


hand on the Viet-Nam issue. 
sitting for international gain,. 
physical. fear of opposition. 
immediately would be to answer every sentimental instinct 
of Indian majority opinion. Simultaneously, Indian recogni- 
tion and diplomatic support would crystallize -a whole bloc 


She is clearly not fence- 
nor wavering because of 


of. Asian, fellow-feeling into active support of President Res 


regime, 


Just as she has refrained from yielding. now to official 
international backing of the Ho-chi-Minh Republic in Indo- 


china, so also has India veered from: yielding to strong 


American and British urgings that she recognize, in the 
name of anti-communism, the French-sponsored States of 
Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia. 


Indochina: No field of application for her principles 


In the same ‘general period the 


To. recognize the Ho Republic 


social and economic organization... 


EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


dicated that his government still adheres to the foreign policy 
principle that no Asian people can attain self-determination 
so long as-any. measure of Western colonial control con- 
stricts their freedom and independence... , 

In response to American and British re on. the Viet- 
Nam issue, he further’ has replied, in terms of .applied poli-. 
tics that-India has failed to find true independence. existing ~ 
within the French-sponsored Associated States in Indochina, 

- The diplomatic position. which India has taken in regard 
to Indochina reflects the application of neutrality in foreign 


policy to a-scrupulous degree of honesty—to that degree 


at which a nation which has nothing individually to lose by 
supporting - either ot two sides refrains while awaiting the. 
emergence of an authority which may claim support on. 
the grounds of both popular the of 
justice, 

“Whether it be on the issues: of Korea, “Indochina: or 

general world drift towards division, Indian neutrality has 
come under criticism at home as well as. abroad: - Some 
Indian opponents of the Prime Minister have branded his 
foreign policy as negative and leading the nation nowhere. 
Such opponents have regarded as unrealistic the statement 
attributed to Mr. Nehru: “If India, in its relations with 
other countries, was out for benefits, those benefits could 
certainly be had—but only by giving up something she 
valued.” Home opposition to Indian neutrality includes that 
of subscribers to Karl Marx’s now famous tenets of historic 
materialism—tenets in which the stress of economic forces — 
are decreed to be the supreme factor in determining world 
The Marxism materialists 
see no virtue in India’s application of Gandhian principles 
in international relations; they clearly distrust a foreign 


policy motivated primarily by ideological considerations 


ments.” 


_bloe. 


Mr. Nehru has clearly in- © 


‘vast area by cooperating with them, the 


rather than those of economics. 


From influential sources abroad, Mr. ‘Nehru’ s neutrality 
on international issues has brought India under the focus 
of a very different type of criticism. It is the urging of folk 
who see no salvation for India unless she measures potential 
peril in Asia in military terms and forthwith chooses allies 
in preparation for a presumed war of at least Asia-wide 
proportions. | 


One criticism in this which could be 
as representative of an important section of Western—and 
particularly American—thought, came from Mr. William C. 
Bullitt, former United States Ambassador to France and the 
U.S.S.R. Asserting that India militarily was weak, Mr. Bul- 
litt advised: “Under these circumstances it might be logical 
for India to enter into staff conversations with the British 
and-ourselves to attempt to make mutual defence arrange- | 
He added: “If the Indian government could shed 
its illusions now, it might save the independence of India 
and help save the independence of the peoples of the whole — 

ritish, the French 
and. ourselves in an arrangement for mutual defence. Mr, 
Bullitt foresaw a disaster of Korean proportions as India’s 
future lot if she failed to abandon her allegedly illusory — 
foreign policies of the present and instead “— herself 
with Western armed power in Asia. 


In her current national mood, and in the pmo her 


intewnaiican! progress to date in the role of a neutral, India 


is unlikely to plan for peace by arming and joining a power 
Despite the disappointments: of Korea, she obviously 


‘has not lost faith in the idea that international negotiation 

can yet stem the drift towards total world war: Carrying 
this faith to the dogged ultimate, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
right hand man of Mr. Nehru, said at the time when negotia- 
tions on the oil dispute between Iran and Britain progressed 
“Negotiations are better, even ~ 


towards certain breakdown: 
with the hope.of success.” 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF ‘JAPAN 


to statistics: by Ministry. of 
Finance, exports in July totalled Y32,246 million and ithports 


‘ Y60,703 million, showing a decline of 13.5% and 3.6% 

- yespectively as compared with the previous month. The 

of imports was Y28,457 million as ¥26 695 
mnillion in the previous month. 


Exports this year have declined after 
the total for July dropping below the level of August and 


September of the previous year (Y34 billion and $34.9 
billion), and approaching the January-February level of 
Y¥29.6 billion, the lowest record of the ‘previous year. The 


import trade “which had shown a marked decline in January 
witnessed a sharp increase in February and March, but 
again receded in April. This declining tendency continued 


in June and J uly, —— May when some recovery was wit- 
nessed. 


By srnitioditees: iron and steel, pind cotton fabrics were 
leading export articles in July, . their percentage to total 


: exports being 15.9% and 12. 5% respectively. Exports of 


iron and steel increased from 146,000 tons, the monthly 
average for January-March, to 154,000 tons in April and 


158,000 tons in May, but declined to 120,000 tons in June 


and 89,000 tons in July.’ Exports of cotton fabrics declined 
from 84.6 million sq. yds., the average for January-March 
period, to 72.2 million sq. yds. in April, 73.5 million sq. 
yds. in May, 66.2 million sq. yds- ih June and 56.2 million 
sq. yds. in July; the figure for July was below the monthly 


average in 1951 (90.7 million sq. yds.), and 1950 (92.7. 


million sq. yds.) and even the moftthly average in 1949 
(61.7 million sq. yds.); the export value, too, continued to 
decline after March this year. Following these two items, 
marine products ranked third accounting for 6.3% of the 
total export value with a volume of 13,000 tons. Exports 
of chemical fibre fabrics, which were third- until May, 
and ranked fourth next to chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products in June, totalled 23.5 million sq. yds., or 5.3% 
Exports of cotton yarn, copper 
and sewing machines. continued to decline, and those of 
rayon staple, chemical fibre yarn, fish and whale oil, chemicals 


and pharmaceutical products, cement, and textile machines 


and parts also declined. On the other hand, exports of silk 
fabrics, timber, glass and glass manufactures, and toy con- 


_ tinued to increase, and those of tea, raw-silk, paper,: porcelain 


and earthenware, internal combustion engines, automobiles 
and parts, and ships turned to increase. The above tendency 


reflected the inactivity in exports. to ‘sterling areas and a 
~ rather favourable development of exports” to dollar areas. 


As regards imports in July, raw cotton amounted to — 
69.4 million Ibs. or 16.9% of the total import value, wheat 
216,000 tons or 12.8% and rice 79,000 tons or 9. 0%, these 
_ three items still constituting the leading import articles. 
- However, imports of raw cotton continued. to decline, and 
those of wheat turried to decline, whilst. rice continued to. 


advance. Imports of wool showed a continued increase, 
and those of copra, crude rubber, timber, pulp, coal, chemi- 


‘Imports. 


crease, and those of sugar, hides and skins, hemp, jute and 
ramie, phosphate rock, potassic fertilizer, salt, and 4nimal 
and vegetable oils and fats recovered, The development of 
imports by -commodities was greatly influenced by. seasonal 
factors and by the industrial situation. Efforts to restrict 
imports from dollar areas and promote imports. from svariing 
areas have not yet met with much success, 


According. to statistics compiled by . the Ministry. of 


in July Caiveiated to $89. 6 million, an increase of 1. 3% oon: 


pared with the previous month, but constituted the lowest 
figure next to the previous month during. this year. Exports 


to. dollar areas were $28.1 million, accounting for 31.3% of. 
“the.total, an increase of 2.9% compared with the previous 
month; those to sterling areas $41.0 million with 45.9% 


of the total, a decline of 7.5%; exports to open account 
areas reached $20.4 million, 22.8% of the total, a gain of 
22.7%. 
still lower than those of .May, though some increase was 
witnessed compared with June, and those for sterling areas 
showed a continued decline. By commodity groups, exports 


of textile goods totalled $36.8 million accounting for 41.1% 
of the total, an increase of 15.7% compared with the pre-. 


vious month; iron and steel products were $16.1 million, 18% 
of the total, a decline of 16.6%; machinery $7 million, 7.8% 


of the total, a decline of 22.1%; non-ferrous metal products, 


$2.9 million, 3.2% of the total, an increase of 3.2%; non- 
metallic mineral products $3.8 million, 4.2% of ‘the total, 
a decline of 21.1%. 
noteworthy recovery through an increase of chemical fibre 
goods to open account and sterling areas, an increase of cot- 
ton goods to areas other than sterling areas, and an increase 
of raw silk to all areas. Exports of iron and steel, and 
machinery showed a continued decline, but the demand for 
iron and steel from abroad has recently shown some increase, 


due to world-wide shortage engendered by fhe gfeel strike 
in the United States. 


‘Receipts of export L/C in July, based on statistics of — 


the Bank of Japan, amounted to $94 million, a marked in- 
crease of 36.2% compared with the previous month. Re- 
ceipts from. dollar areas amounted to $37 million (increase 


of 58.3%), those from sterling areas $36 million (increase 


Exports of. textile goods showed a: 


Figures for dollar and open account areas were ’ 


of 20%) and those from open account areas to $20 million | 


(increase of 42.9%). Import L/C also increased by 7.5% 
to $144 million, including $70 million for dollar areas (in- 


crease of 2.9%), $55 million for sterling-areas (increase of - 
25%). and $18 million fo6r open account areas (decline of 


14.2%); the increase for sterling areas was conspicuous 


and exceeded receipts, moneetuping a factor in the excess 
of imports, | 


Actual exports during the first ten days of August were 
Y9,055 million, a decline of 35.1% and 1.5% compared with 
the last ten days and the first ten days of the previous month. 
Imports amounted to Y16,658 million, a respective —— 
of 36.7% and 11.9%. Exports certified by banks du 
the first half of August amounted to $33.3 million, Passi 
a decline of 38.9% and 5.1% compared with the ‘last half 
and the first half of July respectively. 


As regards receipts and payments of foreign exchange 
dust July based on statistics compiled bythe Bank of 
Japan, receipts amounted to $172.8 million, a decline of 


7.5% compared with June, and payments were $179.4 mil- — 
lion, a decline of 0.7%, 


resulting in excess payments of 
$6.6 million for the first time after March last year. This 
excess of payments was brought about by an increase in 
the excess of imports and decline of excess receipts in in- 
visible trade. As regards trade account, exports totalled 
$92. 7 million; a decline of 18.1% compared with the pre- 
vious month, whilst imports were $137.3 million, a decline of 
6. rash the excess of imports thus increasing by 11.3% 

to $44, 6 million. Receipts in visible trade amounted to 
$80.1 million, a decline of 0.1%, whilst payments increased 


by 25.4% to $42.0 million, excess receipts decreasing by 
17.7% to $38 million. 


The increase in payments was due: 
to remittance of membership charges to the International 


| | 
| 
» 
| 
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Monetary Fund ($20 million) and to the International Bank — 
for Reconstruction and Development ($5 million), royalties — 
on cinematographic films ($6 million), ete. The smaller 
increase in ‘ese was due to a decline from special toe 
curements, 

The shrinkage in foreign trade was winteilgs due to.- -im- 
port restrictions in sterling areas. These restrictions have 
recently been strengthened. 
economic policies were-.announced on July. 29, including 


import reduction (fourth program) and promotion of exports: 
of arms and munitions. 


increase despite import restriction measures, such as non- 


rationed food, tobateo, paper and pulp, etc... have been 
listed. 


measures since the end of July to restrict or prohibit im- 
ports of 21 commodities with ‘the object of safeguarding 
domestic industries. The Pakistan government, on August 
11, published a reduction by half of items under OGL, No. 
B. Indonesia on the same day published new import regula- 
tions stipulating that the import exchange rate for neces- 
sities shall remain unchanged, whilst the rate for items 


not necessary but useful: shall be double the rate for neces- 


sities, and that the rate for luxuries: shall be threefold of 
the rate for necessities. | 

The above countries are the most important markets for 
Japanese goods. The import restrictions affect the export 
of textile goods, in particular cotton goods, which has al- 


ready beerf#depressed. - Between Indonesia and Japan, a new 


‘trade agreement on the basis of dollar open account was 
signed on August 8: as regards the settlement of outstanding 
- open accounts amounting to $60 million, 90% shall be paid 

in instalments within 4 years ($10 million in the first year 
after one year’s unredeemed term, $15 million each in the 
second and third year, $14 million in the fourth year); the 
remaining 10% shall be deposited with the Java Bank, and 


after 5 years, the payment shall be decided by mutual agree- 


ment of the two countries. According to the new agree- 
-ment, Japan will export $55 million and import $40 million 
worth of commodities during the year from July 1952. As 


In the United Kingdom, “new ~ 


_As_ regards the reduction of im-. 
ports, only commodities, the import of which has shown an > 
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regards the import excess of Indonesia, gwiteh transaction 
. will ;be adopted and Japan may increase exports until the 
‘balance réaches the $20 million level (when outstanding open 


accounts reach the amount less ‘than $20 million but more 
- than $10. million, $5. million shall be settled by cash at the 
end of the term; when outstanding open: accounts.reach an 
amount over $20. million, the ®xceeded .balance shall 
. paid within 2 years by. currencies accepted by both parties; 
‘however, imports to Japan shall be realized within 3. months 


even after the termination of the agreement). 


Measures to enlarge foreign trade-are also eon- 


sidered in-the negotiations for trade agreements with Brazil, 
Argentine, Pakistan, Thailand etc. 
tions have. prevented the realization of such measures, and 
négotiations are at a standstill. Problems relating to dollar 
and pound. sterling wiJl also arise in the negotiations con- 
cerning the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Payment Agree- 
ment which expired at the end of August. The two coun- 
tries agreed on August 15 to extend the present agreement. 


until the end of this year, but are 


be complicated. | 
At a conference concerning trade with Woviet-bioe which 


was held at Washington toward the end of July, exports of 


paper, dyestuffs, textile machines and woollen yarn products 
from Japan to communist countries were approved. Modera- 
of restrictions on- other non-Sstrategic materials remains 

a subject of negotiation with the United States.. 
to. the Coordinating Committee for Export which is expected 
to be realized in September will not substantially affect this 


point, unless American and British -opinions relating to 


Western commerce with the communist bloc are adjusted. 


Entry to the General Agreement on Trade‘and Tariffs which 


was applied for by the: Japanese government on July 19 was 


opposed by more than three countries including | the United. 
Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. The issue will be 


placed. before. the. next meeting of GATT opening in Octo- 
ber. The position of Japan in regard to a normal return 


to world trade is thus delicate on account of pressure from 


some leading countries. Careful investigation based on the 


principle of mutual. understanding and .co-existence to meet 


the present shrinkage of world trade will be required. 


BUSINESS SITUATION IN J APAN | 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


The money market, which continued easy from the 
beginning of the year reflecting the general business re- 
. cession, has become firm from July. Consequently, ad- 

vances by the Bank of Japan showed a gradual increase, and 


the outstanding amount on July 11 reached Y268.3 ‘billion, © 


exceeding the postwar record at the end of the previous 
year. This tendency continued in August, total advances 
yegistering Y299.5 billion on August 11.’ Call money 
(Tokyo) which increased after the middle 


declining below Y10_ billion. 


Call 
advanced though slightly. 


The firm tone was brought about by unexpectedly large » 
with- 


excess withdrawals of government funds. 
drawals in July totalled Y39.5 billion, larger than in May 


and June this year, and much larger than in the same 


month of the previous year. This tendency still continued 


in August, excess withdrawals during the first 20 days 
causes of these heavy 
Firstly, 


amounting to Y32.2. billion. . The 
withdrawals of government. funds are as follows. 
tax collection was, very favourable, particularly withholding 


income taxes. which increased due to Sonus payments in 
— June; taxes collected during the period from the beginning’ 


_ chasing functions following the abolition of control. | | 
ly, as exports and special procurements were more un- 


of February . 
veceded from the recent peak to less than Y11 billion, often 


money rate therefore’ 


of the fiscal year up to the end of July were 30. 5% of the 
budget estimate. Secondly, despite purchasing’ season of 


wheat, barley, etc., payments by the Food Control Special 


Account was inactive due to the inelastic government pur- 
Third- 


favourable than expected, while showing a stagnant deve- 
lopment, payments’ by the Foreign’ Exchange Special Ac- 
count were very inactive. a - 

Anothér factor for the in the money 
market was the seasonal demand for funds for the purchase 
of: cocdons, ‘wheat, barley and. the mid-year settlement. 
These demands are principally of local character, and their 


effects have clearly been indicated in the returns of local. - 
banks and the Central Bank of Agriculture and Forestry. 


In the increase of advances by ‘the Bank of Japan amount- 
ing to Y28.6 billion in July, the share df local’ banks was 
Y12 billion and that of the Central Bank of Agriculture and 
Forestry was Y7.4 billion.. 


to local banks were often ‘at a high rate of interest. 


In view of the fact that local banks and the Central | 


Bank of Agriculture ‘and’ Forestry. ‘possessed large surplus 


funds following the disbursement of equalization grants; the 
recent Bahn conditions: of these banks make it natural that 


However, actual condi- 
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Advances by the Bank of Japan 
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call ‘which principally on the sur- 


| plus funds. of local. banks, have beconte firm. | 


~The Bank of J apan, on- August 2, made public the results 
of the savings. campaign during. the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. . According to this report, deposits increased 
by Y160,4 billion, about 45% more. than in ‘the: correspond- 
ing period of the previous fiscal year, the ratio to the target p 
of. Y680 billion. during the entire current fiscal,year being - 


23.6% as against the corresponding figure of 21% in the | 
previous year. It is noteworthy that deposits of mutual- 


aid banks, credit cooperatives, postal savings, etc, developed 


very favourably and that the. ratio of savings deposits to | 
total deposits showed a marked advance from 54% in the 
corresponding period of the previous year to 65%, principal- 
ly through an increase of non-registered fixed-term deposits. 
However, in view of current money market. conditions, the 
increase of. deposits may already have reached its present 
limit of expansion. | 

The conversion. of national issues which will 


mature during the current fiscal year has not yet been 


settled as regards interest rate; the Ministry of Finance 
still adheres toa policy of 5. 5%, whilst bankers consider 


this rate too low. | There are two government policies worthy 
of notice: the one is a bill concerning the issue of savings 


bonds which will be underwritten. by juridical persons and. 
individuals for the investments of funds: thus obtained in 
basic industries including ‘electric power development and 
shipbuilding; the other is a program’ to deposit foreign cur- 
rencies, which up to now have been held by foreign banks 
at no interest, with Japanese foreign exchange banks so as 
to utilize them more | 


PRICE MOVEMENT | 
The declining tendency in prices, pre- 
vailed from the beginning of this year, was checked toward 


_ the latter part of May, and, after June, prices remained 
| stationary with a rather strong’ undertone. According to 


weekly wholesale price index compiled by. the Economic 
Counsel Board (former Economic Stabilization © Board) 
(week ending June 24, 1950 = 100), the general index, 
which registered 158.7 0n March as against 157.5 on January 
5, declined to 150.3 in the week’ending June 21; the index 
in the week ending July 22 advanced to 151.0, and later 
maintained the level of 151 reaching 151.4 in the week 


ending- August.16. By commodity groups, almost all items 


* 


remained unchanged compared with the week ending June: 
21, excepting a marked advance in foodstuffs (5.0%) prin- 
cipally due to dearer vegetables, and. construction materials 
(6.2%), and a decline in miscellaneous. goods of Ss 4% due to 
cheaper crude rubber and paper. 

Prices have thus been stabilized to. some tout: ut 


‘are still: higher than those ruling abroad, an important prob- 
lem in view of competition ‘in foreign trade.: ‘The difference | 
between domestic .and foreign. prices- has: been most pro-+ 


nounced in raw materials, an ‘tmportant factor in the’ nigh” 
level of general prices. 
The Ministry of intefnational: Trade ead Industry are 


3 reported to consider the payment of ‘iron and steel subsidies 


used. ‘in ,export industries, subsidies -{o be limited to 
industries suffering ;from the high cost of iron and Steel such 
as the shipbuilding, heavy machinery, plant. and automobile 


industries. The proposed subsidies, which are different from 


the former iron and steel subsidy system, are to alleviate 
the present inactivity in machinery exports. Subsidies will 
be limited to the difference between ‘domestic and interna- 
‘tional pricés; the limitation of high rates of dividend with 
‘the object. of promoting industrial rationalization .also 
being considered. "The iron and steel market in general 


continues ins ctive, but an improvement developed from June | 


‘in, some. categories. due to active foreign inquiries 


the in, the, United. Stats in, 
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an increase in special procurements and national defence 


orders at a later period. Through-process makers have 
reduced pig iron prices owing to a decline in costs through | 


cheaper scrap iron and shipping freight rates. The Fiji Iron 


and Steel Manufacturing Co. announced on August 23 a 


reduction of pig iron prices, both for steel manufacturing 
and casting, by Y1,500 per ton from August delivery. Pre- ' 
sent efforts at rationalization aim at economy in raw material 
expenses which account for 85% of the total cost. 


The reduction of coal prices has been thought necessary . 


in many quarters from the viewpoint of reducing domestic - 


prices. Negotiations between iron and steel companies and 


coal mining were repeatedly reported. from June this year, 
but failed to reach a final agreement. 


Payments for coal ’ 


to these industries during the April-June period were made 
provisionally a reduction of 10%, but were still unsettled by | 


the end of July. In addition to the iron and steel com- 
panies, gas companies also entered into negotiation 
for a reduction of coal prices from August. It 
is reported that an agreement was finally concluded 
toward the middle of August; prices remained un- 
changed until the end of June 
the. National Railways and electric power generation but 


as in the case of 


those for July-September will be reduced by Y300-Y500 per = 


ton. 
in view of high production costs. Consequently, the prob-. 


Coal mining companies opposed to further reductions — 


lem of high coal prices remains to be solved, and its future 


development is watched with keen attention. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
’ The index of industrial production (1984-86 — 


100) 


July compiled by the Economic Counsel Board was 137.0, an: 


advance of 1.2% compared with the previous month. The: 
index of industrial activity also advanced by 1.6% to 144.3. 
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The advance was due to a recovery in centile and electric | 


power. production. By“industries, an increase in’ comparison 
with the previous month was witnessed in chemicals. (3.3%), 


‘printing (7.6%), -textiles: (4.2%, metals (3.6%) and food 


processing (1.7%). Rubber and leather, machinery and 
timbering showed a decline in production of 2.2%, 2.1% and 
#8.5% respectively. Production ‘in the mining and ceramic 


industrial. remained unchanged. 
2 Electric power generation turned to: decline the 


middle of August following a smaHer waterflow. On the 


other hand, stocks of coal for thermal power generation in- 
the middle of July reached 1,553,000 tons, more than 1.5 
"However, the Ministry of Inter- | 


times the vsual volume. 
national Trade and Industry are reported to have been in- 


vestigating measures to restrict power consumption, in anti- 
‘The Tohoku Electric Power = 


cipation of a future shortage. 
Co: from’ August 22 enforced autonomous restriction on 


power supply which was later followed by the Hokkaido and , 


Chubu Electric Power companies and the Kwansai Electrie 
Power Co. 


Coal output in July totalled 3 800 ,900 tons as against 


| the target of 3,950,000 tons, remaining almost unchanged © 


compared with the previous month. Arrivals of foreign coal 
in July declined to 258,000 tons. Deliveries of domestic 
coal weré 3,486,000 tons, almost the same level of the 
previous month, whilst stocks in markets, at ports and at 
mines increased to 2,407,000 tons at the end of the first 
part of August. Prices’ for medium and ‘low-grade coal 
therefore showed a weak tone, but those 
remained stationary. © 


The production of pig iron in July senithiedt 236, 000 ; 


tons and that of steel ingot 600,000 tons, both showing an 
increase over the previous month, whilst ordinary rolled 
steel remained unchanged at 354, 000 tons. As a result of 
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_ Under these circumstances, 


enforced from market prices 


of wire rods and’steel sheets have shown a gradual recovery 


in July. Export contracts registered a marked increase due 


to a shortage in foreign markets caused by the steel strike 
in the United States (export contracts were for 66,000 tons 
in May, 72,000 tons in June and 159,000 tons in July). 
the suspension of -production 
curtailment has been proposed in several quarters. The 
recent increase in export contracts was principally due to 
larger demand for thick plate from the United States, the — 
United Kingdom, Italy; West. Germany, etc. (15,000 tons 
June and 82,000 tons in August) and for casing and oil — 
pipes from the United States and Canada. The demand for 
galvanized sheet, tinned plate, steel sheets etc. was not 
large. Moreover, future export prospects are marred by 
the fact that Japanese prices are still above the international 
level. 
of production curtailment would be premature, and that 
further rationalization is imperative. A tendency toward 
the reorganization of the industry in the form of financial 


cooperation has gradually been apparent in the field of 
_through-process makers.: 


On the other hand, the improve- 
ment of raw material conditions which éonstitute a fatal 
weakness of the smpancec iron and steel industry is earnestly 
required. 7 

of continued to increase, 
output in July reaching 180,000 tons, an increase of 4,000 
tons over the previous month. Exports were depressed, 
stocks totalling more than 200,000 tons.. In order to- dispose 
of these stocks, ammonium sulphate companies negotiated 
with the All Japan Federation of Agricultural Purchasing 


Cooperative Associations in regard to the sale of 150,000 
tons, -but negotiations have been at a deadlock due to the 
, recommendation of the Ministry of International Trade and 


Industry that the purchase. price should be Y874 per bale 


- which was_ realized in an ‘export contract of 60,000 tons 


with Formosa as against the producers selling price of Y900 
per bale. 

» Production of cotton yarn in July amounted to 149, 800 
bales, an increase of 5,200 bales compared with the previous 
month. Total cotton yarn production. including mixed yarn 


was 150,900 bales, spowing an increase of 5,200- bales, com- 


pared - with June but a decline as against the ‘production limit 
of 157,000 bales. Stocks of cotton yarn and fabrics con- 
tinued to decline and prices showed a recovery in July. 


-. The production ‘limit for August was moderated to 165,000 


bales which will be applied to September production. Equip- 
ment continued to expand, the workable’ capacity at the end — 
of July reaching 6,948,000 spindles as against 6,534,000 
spindles in March when production curtailment was recom- 
mended. Under present conditions, .the workable capacity 


may attain more than 7 million spindles at the end of August. 
-and 7.383—7.4 million spindles at. the end of October. The 


continued expansion of capacity despite the enforcement: of 
production curtailment is attributed partly to efforts to 
secure sufficient raw materials in the anticipated recovery 
period, as foreign currency for the import of American raw 
cotton will be allocated on the basis of capacity completed 
by the end of October. The production of rayon staple in 
July registered a post-war record of 22,850,000 lbs, and - 


_rayon filament yarn totalled 12,265,000 lbs, an increase of 


741,000 lbs compared with the previous month. Exports of 
chemical fibre goods were generally inactive. 

Industrial circles are gradually -taking interest in 
armament production. It is reported that the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry will not take active mea- 
‘sures to assist. production, but may assist in securing finan- 


cial accommodation, as armament production requires large 
‘equipment funds. 


Japan wees Manufacturing to secure loans from 


‘The government will assist the proposed 


Consequently, the general opinion is that abolition ’ 
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the J japan Development Bank under the same treatment as 


export. industries. 

The Ministerial Order restricting the production of arms 
and aireraft will expire on October 24. The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry decided on August 21 to 
prolong the restriction for one year pending the promulga- 
tion, of the Arms Manufacturing Control Law. As regards 
aircraft production, an Aircraft panutecturie Industry Law 
has already been promulgated. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 4 


- According to a survey made’ by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the farmers’ household economy in 


June as usual registered a surplus of Y354 on the average. 


However, this figure was smaller compared with Y536 in the 
same month of the previous year, and will result in a deficit 
when Y760 is deducted for the depreciation of farm imple- 
ments ete. The surplus was brought about by an increase 
in cash income from sericulture and deliveries of new crop 
wheat, barley etc. The farm household economy during the 


period from April to June, however, resulted in.a deficit of 
‘Y6,107 as against Y2,681 in the corresponding period of 


the prévious year. “The household economy in single-crop 
areas in the Tohoku and Hokuriku districts continued to 
register a deficit. Under these circumstances, future pro- 
spects cannot be said to be optimistic. 

As regards the supply and demand of staple food during 
the transition period, the Food Agency estimates a larger 
consumption of. early-crop rice than in the previous year, 


_by about 400,000 koku by the end of October this year. In 


order to maintain normal rationing in October, 1.32 million 
koku of éarly-crop rice and 6.6 million koku of foreign rice 
must be secured by the end of the same month. 

According to estimates on August 7, this year’s crop 
of rice will reach 60—63_ million kolku. The 
is larger than the actual crop of 60,270,000 koku in the pre- 
vious year but smaller than the past five years’ average. 

The present problem concerning the food supply is. to 
secure early-crop rice. The government are considering the 
following measures: (a) the earmarking of Y6 billion as 
bounty for the delivery of early-crop rice (Y3 billion in 
the previous year); (b) prompt decision of rice price 
on a higher level than that of Y7,214 per koku 
provided in the budget; (c) securing of shipments of 1 
million koku of early-crop rice to consuming areas by the 
end of October. However, it may be difficult to secure the 
scheduled 10.55 million’ koku of early-crop rice in view of 
an expected decline of crop by 500,000 koku in the pro- 
ducing centre of early-crop rice ‘such as Niigata, Fukui 
and Ishikawa prefectures due to flood damage. 

Thailand proposed to Japan at the beginning of August 
to reduce the upper limit of rice exports to Japan from 
300,000 tons to 200,000 tons. Later, the Thailand govern- 
ment made a proposal to withdraw their objection if Japan 
agrees to import 150,000 tons of salt from that country 
during a year. However, the future, development of the 
transaction is uncertain in view of the fact. that c.i.f. price 
of Siamese salt are $2—3 per ton higher than those from 
other sources, 

The Minister of Agriculture ‘and Forestry on July 13 
made public a plan regarding the. free sale of rice after 


completion of the delivery quota. According. to this pro-. 


gram, farmers may. make extra-delivery to the government 


‘or sell to associations and dealers designated by the govern- 


ment; the government will purchase the rice sold to associa- 


tions and dealers for distribution through the present or- 


ganization. 
It is thought that this plan which is to maintain the 


present rationing through utilization of dealer’ S. organization 
will ae to the burden of consumers. 


estimate. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
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September 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
Monthly averages for 1948 — \ 9382 9502 13,6498 13,7268 100,986 42,920 | 
Monthly averages for® 1949 -......... ge 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237 690 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 15,803 12,767. —-:111,645 65.912 
‘Monthly a averages for 1951 ......... 218 3,641 2,681. «21,553 20,9154 111,572. 103,170 
217 218 $3,789 3,350 19,390 14015 126,874 60,510. 
May: 219 222 4,004 3,755 19,949. 12,637 150,801 55,627 
199 197, 3,791 3,143 18,332 11,435 152,436 58,267 
218 218. 3,772 3,321 19,199 14,962 136,937. 69,779 
216 3,446 19,819 18,265 178871 76,018 
1,911 1,910 33,133 141,081 1,196,330 581,022 


September 1952: 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 417; Passengers q, 235; Mail 37, 028 kgs; Freight 192.7: sealers tons. 


Jan.-Sept. 1952: 


Grand totals—Aireraft out & in . 821; Passengers 62, 322: Mail 316, 818 kgs; Freight 4; 777. 3 ‘metric tons. 


AVIATION NOTES 


Kai Tak Airport 


Kai Tak Airport, which has been 
closed to the general public since July 
29, has now been reopened. 


The closing of the airport followed 
an appeal decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil in London under which 40 civil 
aircraft formerly ‘owned by the Na- 
tional Government of China and 
grounded at Kai Tak for the past 2% 
years, have been awarded to Civil Air 
‘Transport Incorporated (USA), to 
whom they had been sold in November 
1949 by Central Air Transport 
poration. 


All these planes have now been 
removed from the airport by CATI. 


An additional 81 planes | formerly 


owned by the Chinese National “Avia- — 
tion Corpn; which have been grounded _ 


at Kai Tak for the same length of 
time, have been transferred by the 
airport authorities from the water- 
front to a part of the airfield near 
Clear Water. Bay Road. These planes, 
which consist of 5 DC-4, 18 C-46, 7 
C-47 and 1 AT-6, together with all 
spare parts, machinery and equipment, 
have been handed over to CATI under 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Hongkong although possession can- 
not be taken of them. pending the ex- 
piration of a time limit of six months 
allowed for appeal. 


Cor- 


Master aircraft en route 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN» 


51) For A952 

Departures Arrivals 
Passenger Mail Freight Mail Freight 
(Kilos) . (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom 171 3,698 2,643 6922 
murope. 98 889 951 82 268 1,138 
Middle East .... 65 ‘441 1,019 90, M2 522 
Gairutta 1,246 96. 337 888 
Singapore... 264 4,635 9,930 346 2,120 9,886 
Bangkok 434 542 16,885 1, 001 16, 128 
Indochina _........ 510 1,086 17,237 916 2; 925 
Philippines ...... 649 1,019 7,331 705 447 15,843 
3,341 8,594 521 3,446 15,888 
238 2,480 2,841 36 1,445. 
Australia .......... 40 155 258 33 235 1,038 
Formosa _.........- 351 1,099 32,590 420 822 10,310. 
Honolulu ._......... 84 Pe 20 25 38 13 
Canada... jin... 132 — 302 166 8 142 247 
Total . 19,979 82,844 


Total Aircraft Departure. = 209 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 208 


109,833 38,550 17,049 


Qantas Empire Airways 

QEA are now operating a fortnight- 
ly service between -Singapore © and 
Johannesburg which leaves Singapore 


by Skymaster, via Djakarta, to Cocos 


Island and there links on to their 


Constellation service from Australia to 


South Africa (via. Mauritius). For the 
return journey, the Constellation ser- 
vice from Johannesburg to Australia 
connects at Cocos Island with the Sky- 

to Singa- 
pore. 


Civil Air Transport 

CAT has ‘jnaugurated a new service 
between Hongkong, Taipei and Tokyo. 
The plane used is the DC-4 Skymaster, 
carrying 33 passengers. 


Privy Council CATC Aircraft 


The judgment handed down on July 


6-28 by the Privy Council Judicial Com- 


mittee in London in respect to-an ap- 


peal lodged by Civil Transport 


Inecérporated claiming possession of 40 
civil aircraft at Kai Tak Airfield in 
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Hongkong, states that it was beyond 


dispute that the aircraft originally be-' 


longed to the Nationalist Government 
of China and were flown to Hongkong 
: on its orders. On Dec. 5, 1949, two 
US citizens, Major Gen. Claire Chen- 


~ nault-and Mr. W. Willauer, bought the 


physical assets of the Nationalists’ 
company for $1,500,000 in 
notes. 


Among the terms ye the sale was 

one that the aircraft should not be 

' used to fly into Communist territory. 

The CAT assumed control of the com- 

pany from the Nationalist government 
on Nov. 9, 1949, 


The trial judge took the view that 


the Nationalists sold: the aircraft out 
of spite merely to embarrass the in-. 


evitable successors, but such a view 
was not taken by the Privy Council 
judges. 


The second ground of appeal was 

_ based on the alleged retroactive effect 

of recognition by the British govern- 

ment of the Communist government 

of China as de jure government from 
January, 1950: 


The Privy Council judges agreed with 
the conclusion of Mr. Justice Gould, 
who said the doctrine of retroactivity 
was related to “acts of the government 
which already acquired jurisdiction 
through possession and cannot include 
| the actual act of taking ngepeaeoe if 
t that act be wrongful.” — 


HK Supreme Court CNAC Aircraft 


Decision 


In a written judgment given at the 
Supreme Court in HK under date of 
Oct. 8, the 31 former CNAC aircraft 
grounded at Kai Tak Airport have been 
adjudged the property of CATI. The 
judgment (in part) is given below: 


The facts in this case and in O.J. 

* Action No. 269 of 1950 (Civil Air 
Transport Incorporated vs. The Cen- 
tral Air Transport \Corporation) are 


to set them out at length. The im- 
portant difference is that the China 
- National Aviation Corporation is a 
legal entity incorporated under the 
ue laws of China while the Central Air 
, Transport Corporation was not an in- 


: . corporated body but rather a depart- 
ment of the Government of China. 
Aviation Cor- 


The China National 

| poration was incorporated in China in 
1945 as a civil aviation enterprise and 
cee so came into being by virtue of an 
- “agreement made in December 1945 


between the Ministry of Communica-. 


: tions of the then ‘Nationalist Govern- 
and Pan American Airways Cor- 
poration. 


sufficiently akin to make it unnecessary : 


Durtie the progress of the war in 
China the’ Company was, ‘under the 
decrees of the then de jure Govern- 
ment of China, moved from place to 
place both in respect of its head office 
and of its assets—at least such assets 
as concern this case. I am satisfied 


that the head office of the Corporation 


(and. therefore its domicil) “and the 
assets in this case were at no time 
within any area controlled by the then 


‘de facto Government as that area in- 


creased by conquest. At the date of 
the transaction of the sale,\the subject 
matter of these proceedings, the then 
de jure Government was established in 
Formosa and a number of aeroplanes 


and some equipment were in Hong- > 


kong, these being the assets the sub- 


- ject matter of the sale. 


The steps taken to conclude this sale 
were completed in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1949, and from the answers of 
H.M, Government to a questionnaire 
submitted by the Court in Hongkong 


(in O.J. Action No. 5 of 1950) the 
Nationalist Government was recognised 
as de jure “up to and including mid- 


night, January 5th/6th, 1950” from 
which time H.M. Government re- 


-cognised the Central People’s Govern- 


ment as de jure Government of the 


‘Republic of China. 
I am satisfied that the easiaietion 


was in accordance with Chinese and 
American law, and it seems to me that 
the difficulties in certain aspects of 


the sale encountered by the learned 


Chief: Justice and the full Court on 
appeal have been removed ft subse- 
quent events. 


While the then de jure Bavetcient 


and the headquarters of the Company 


were moving from place to place, final- 
ly to establish themselves in Formosa, 
action had been taken in China by the 
Central People’s Government, 
recognised de facto in respect of the 
areas under its. control, regarding the 
China National Aviation Corporation. 


The evidence before me in this 
action shows that the directors of the 
China National Aviation Corporation 
had been appointed by the Minister of 
Communications of the then de jure 
Nationalist Government, some _pre- 
sumably ad hoc for this sale and some 


(the number is uncertain) being persons 


previously appointed. | 


The difficulty experienced by the 
Jearned Chief Araya is set out in his 
judgment. 


The Full Court found itself in a 
similar difficulty on the appeal in Action 
No. 5' of 1950 and in the judgment 
of that Court: ‘Vol. 
it is stated 


then 


34 p. 


“A further difficulty from the point 
of view of the appellant in the case 
of C.N.A.C. from the question whether 
the persons who attended the meetings 
to ratify the purported agreement were 
appointed by the government which 
had power to appoint them. Again (in 
the absence of «proof of Chinese law, 
we assume it to be the same as our 
own) the purported sale appears to be 
quite contrary to the constitution of 
the corporation.” 


~ Now, in the events which have hap- 
pened, it seems to me that these diffi- 
culties have been resolved. From the 
evidence before me, it is clear that 


the assets in this case were sold by 


the corporation, a legal entity, in ac- 
cordance with Chinese law and within 
the s¢ope of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of that Cor- 
poration, and that the plaintiff pur- 
chaser was duly incorporated under the 
relevant laws of its domicil and that 
where there were requirements under 
these laws, those requirements have 
been met. There is therefore no ques- 


‘tion that a valid sale has taken place 


in law and that the assets in Hongkong 
passed by these contracts. The ques- 
tion as to whether the then de jure 
Government had power to enter into 
such a sale—and here it must be re- 
membered that the then de jure Gov- 
ernment so acted as shareholders in 


the Corporation which was the legal 


vendor—in view of the action taken 


‘by the then de facto Government has 


been decided in the judgment of the 


Full Court in Appeal No. 5 of 1951 — 


and the only outstanding question has 
been decided by the appeal 


from that judgment to the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council. 


In the event, therefore, I am bound 
by decisions (quoted) relating to in- 
ternational law and, in respect of the 
sale itself, I hold that. it was properly 


concluded under the domestic law of 


the respective parties. 


There must therefore be a declara- 
tion that the thirty-one aircraft now 
in the Government airport at Kai Tak 
together with all spare parts, machinery 
and equipment for use 


tiffs. 


One point remains on which I must 
give directions. By Order 29, rule 12, 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, a 
period of six months is laid down within 


which an appeal from this decision may 


be brought. I consider that there must 
be finality in this matter and that so 
soon as possible and accordingly under 
the powers vested in this Court I direct 
that any appeal shall be brought with- 


in six weeks of the date of this judg-. 


ment, 


; 


brought. 


in relation. 
thereto | are the property of the plain- 


I 
. 
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China, 
ing Formosa) 


Exports 
| 


United Kingdom 
Africa (British) 
Australia 
India 
New Zealand - 
British Comm., 


China, (exclud- 

ing Formosa) 
Exports 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
India 


Indonesia 
Japan . 
_ Korea, South .... 
Belgium 


Germany _......... 
Netherlands 


Imports 


China, (exclud- 

ing Formosa) 
=........... 


Indo-China 
Indonesia 


Australia 
New Zealand _. 
North Borneo 


Italy 


For August & San 1952, 


(exclude 


Oil 
August Jan. -Aug. 
Cwt.. $ wt. 
208 142,948 1,039 647, 738 
208. 142,948 1,039 647,738 
164 115,970 1,705 916,043 
23 15,876 ° 586 156,551 
si 36 25,543 
16 10,758 17 
22 16,667 
6 4,714 
1 
8 8,160 
5 4,160 25 20,653 
19 12,128 
112 79,852 115 484,410 
20 14,762 
5,324 48 30,586 
Cassia Oil 
16 22,971 392 - 408,587 
16 22,971 392 408,587 
32 51,399 270 433,664 
23 32,757 
2 1,810» 
2 3,191 
6 8,100 
28 45,849 178 299,297 
2 4,000 
11 16,537 
4 5,550 17 23,960 
11 16,692. 
4 5,638 


Groundnut Oil 
16,096 1,703,826 


174,832 20,989,022 | 


5,560.. 608,262 118,507 12,890,634 
7,997 732,656 20,158 2,585,010 
6,916 972,544 
6,592 1,066,095 
196 33,600 
“ 1,620 326 47,910 
2,528 361,288 20,128 3,155,429 
12,949 1,268,181 45,108 5,379,082 
8 1,200 69 15,251 
892 61,964 4,159 794,378 
6 1,627 
50 6,805 259 41, 269 
19 3,208 100 19,757 
290 19,508 2,162,239 
985 90,790 1,583 150,298 
603 93,226 8.784 1,207,775. 
55 6,700 91 11,500 
10,547 974,588 10,547 974,588 


China, 


Thailand 


N 


USA. 


. Thailand 
Belgium 
Sweden 


Total 


(exclud- 
ing Formosa) 


United Kingdom 
British Commt., 
other: 


Burma 
China, 
ing Formosa) 


United Kingdom 
Africa (British) 
Australia 
Canada 
India .... 
Malaya 
New 


North 


(Br.) 


Formosa 


Indo-China 
Indonesia 
Japan 
South 
Macao 


other 


Germany. 
Italy 


Norway 
Sweden 


European Coun- © 
tries, other 


Malaya 

China, (exclud- 
ing 

Formosa 

Korea, South . 


‘United’ Kingdom 
Australia 
Ganada 
India 
Pakistan 


Formosa . 
Japan 


FAR “EASTERN. 


Economic Review 


"Hongkong & Exports of Selected Commodities. 


August Jan. -Aug._ 
8,622 1,020,625 | 50,310. 6,460,747 
8,622 1,020,625 50,310 6,460,747 
3,338 420,608 40,694 4,751,593 
8,338 420,608 . 20,563 2,727,393 
19,822 1,982, 240 


Tané Oil (Woodoil) 
“42,558 7,951,303 


214,975 40,683,360 


(exclud- 


42,558 7,951,303 


16,737 3,360,520 


251 .. 25,577 
214,724 40,657,783 


170,154 29,849,489 


sot 


~ 


ad 


4,027 1,208,196. 40,755 7,878,013 
1,980 400,197 
2,140 424,701 5,658 1,140,245 

800 157,920 . 8,834 1,862,643 
219 44,044 2,039 416,343 
179 41,808 1,571 . 323,059 
200 40,107 | 1,290 267,107 
123 25,405 
178 38,066 3,620 781,978 
59 18,000 383. 95,800 
1,200 237,728 
300 65,000 . 4,795 970,387 
133 29,943 
849 241 46,584 
8980 653 126, 375 
‘40 8,433 
thes? 236 50,795 
wil 11400 279,000 
500 82,500 2,315 423,485 
7,660 1,149,000 - 75,206 11,412,254 
321,153 
400 77,280 3,600 714,604 
Bristles 
Lb: 
1,439 40,386 1,097,258 21,100,182 
ae — _... 1,078,952 20,729,578 
1,439 . 40,386 411,915 307,808 
3,905 79,800. 1,445,092 34,923,799 
8,630 76,230 8,630 76,230 
— 21,120 362,000 
2,026 
4: 339,381 33,469,357 
3,570 "690 
— 2,264 76,500 
— ~<a 800 11,180. 


Imports 
U. 
B 
Exports F 
T 
MACAO 
Germany ............ | 
................ | 
Exports 
Watherlands 
Imports 
Burma 
Formosa 
Belgium ............ 
Imports | 
| 
Exports 
Exports 
British Comm., 


3 Lb, _ $ $ E ts Augu st $ an.-Aug. 
Total ..... 884,965 948,981 4,468,395 21,331,692 pa 
Malaya 84,187 “108,847 239,507 1,081,944 Penmark ....... 184,007 
-North~Borneo France 4,951 17,950 10,687 30,970 
710 1,869 1,248 4669 Germany .......... — —. 13 100 
USA, ~ 8,937 _ 8,222 49.921 Italy — 500 1,875 
169,868 1,007,697 Netherlands ...... 1,525 5,388 41,005 173,644 
China, (exclud- Sweden .. 111 1,684 357 4,600 
ormosa 19,555 tries, other .... 1,019 4, | 
274,303 687,744 2,391,847 8,958,360 ries, other 416 1,019 4,416 
| Macao 1,549 3,890 134,535 645,019 S | 
‘| Phailand 378,506 2,116,622 Cone, Reina 
“Exports | imports Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 
Total 239,709 8,274,261 851,157 81,791,407 
254,997 1,315,113 2,797,361 24,268,953 | | 
— India 120,882 4,069,921 144,400 4,889,143 
United Kingdom 13,508 44,065 38,884 226,978 Mala 29,827 1,017,740. 4,204,198 
Australia... «6,736 «97,805. «28,078 249,973 North Borneo 
Canada 12,469 85,375 120,301 873,295 7.340 332.780 
India 2.529 12,665 British Gomm 
Malaya ..... — — 1,410 7,350 other "90,000 3,186,600 564,746 21,501,766 
New Zealand 11, 236 18, 940 072 594, 400 
/ 12,405 115, 560 1 404. 158, 135. Macao 2. 065 137, 720 
Indonesia... 400 1,800 6,200 33,000 Phili 
Macao. 9.906. 10,015 10,860 52,165 ippines 2,800 131,400 
Denmark .......... 101,82 
Germany 178,573 760,781 462,980 2,136,268 84,449 3,415,776 202,601 8,603,930 
Norway 28,000 199,712 280,053 2,408,486 Canada .... — ai 23 1,522 
Sweden — 3.400 15,317 996 56,,580 
(China) ing” 848 42,500 
P Japan 76,208 2,994,206 178,794 7,355,465 
Total _....... 1,980,701 4,425, 878 11,019,588 20, 478, 8,438 Kort South ... 5,549 297,958 11,408 616,793 
Macag 2,692 123,612 10,192 508,442 
ormosa ,690, ,329,302 13,702,93 
Total 1,808,960 5,389,257 9,506,778 24 801, 643 
United Kingdom 59,480 227,505 777,344 1,428,035 °° Malaya 19,674, 992,000 
Africa (British). 26,557 49,548 210,668 6515, 971 U.S.A. 
Australia... 30,000 90,000 ~209,827 573.753 Formosa 5,754 294,560 88,501 4,487,260 
5, 780 18, 727 58, 211 198,183 Indonesia — — 31,828 1,797,304 
60, 205 130,249 491,515 1,038,704 Export 
New Zealand 536 2,881. 3,223 
Borneo Total 66,662 3,152,946 383,024 18,920,295 . 
3,421 6,629 88,624 trite (British) ‘144 10,899 299 23,472 
British Comm., Canada -. — — 407 
other 1,652 9,619 81,510 Ceylon — 1,616 
20,000 25, 480 Malaya © ..... 35,955 1,578,117 229,427 10,576,142 
African Ceun- North Borneo | 
tries, other 1,526,601 4,625,355 6,374,473 17,660,163 (Br.) .... 1,882 80,636 5,609 287,296 
197, S19 - Pakistan — — 107 8,785 
Central America 400 «-. 591. 9,609 «31,805 U.S.A. ‘681 
South America _ 1,083... 4,579 “15,523 591 Burma | 2,918 159,227 
|. 130. 8,565 12,455 ing” Form sa) | 7,385 408,320 
| Indo-China 8,265 20,850 114,798. 368,228 poe 
Indonesia 1,336 . 10 25,744 OFMOSa 5,813 354,979 
Korea, South... — Japan. 15,079 746,964 33,793 1,692,830. 
12,417 20, S14 | 226,019 415,276 Korea, South 49,498 512,480 43,474 2,370,912 
Philippines _..... 23,698 36; 984. 136,984 260,160 Macao ,104 223,850 42,7381 2,424,373 
Thailand 32,862 69,892 180,744 390,568 Thailand...) 9,585 510,191 


7 
3 
0 
0 
0 
33 
39 
3 
5 
L3 
3 
9 
7 
37 
3 
34 
ib 
33 
0 
35 
3 
)4 
i8 
6 
8 
9 
30 
26 
7 
[7 
8 
4 
0 
30 
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K. Sundry & 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES 


and 
apparatus and applisnces, including 


cinematographic 


cameras 
| 1952 
Jan.—Aug. 
United Kingdom .. — 1,196,932 
— 17,788 
81,381 
North Borneo 
1,800 
British Comm., 
other — 
— 204,095 
Germany ............ 3,861,564 
~118,930 
Netherlands ...... 71,467 
Switzerland ........ — 198,098 
European Coun- 
tries, other .... — 5,000 — 
Exports 
— 178,698 
North Borneo 
677 
British Comm.., 
China, (excluding 
Formosa) ........ — 235,109 - 
Indochina ........... —- 4,000 
.........:. — 90,415 
200,664 
464,579 
Philippines ........ 12,996 
13,324 
Asian Countries, 
"Films (other than 


plates and paper for photography 


1962 

Imports Jan.—Aug. 
5,634,368 
United Kingdom — 1,738,769 
10,549 
— 954,262 
— 140,713 
Netherlands ........ — 11,956 
— 549 
Switzerland ........ 1,972 


~ 
Jan.—Aug. 

BOUL — 1,080,978 
Australia. 385 
M laya ie — 60,710 
China, (excluding - 

Indechina — 5,103 
Korea, South ...... — 1,460 
Maeao.. — 577,188 
Philippines _........ 2,942 
Thailand © — 7,232 


‘WATCHES & CLOCKS 


Oe 
Watches and watch movements 


1952 
Imports Jan.—Aug. 
Doz. 
Total 108,165 58,647,982 
United Kingdom. - 9 10,595 
Caneda 66 116,199 
.. 163 312,279 
Indochina _.......... 25 5,980 
Japan 6,229 
Germany 1,129 401,211 
31 14,272 
Switzerland’ ....... 104,531 56,656,241 
Exports 
84,6382 19,766,427 
Africa (British) .. 5 6,715 
26,247 14,586,427 
North Borneo - 
8 12,463 
British Comm., | 
other .... : 2 4,500 
China, (excluding | 
Formosa) 4,206 2,508,397 
Formosa 229 129,584 
1,819 860,662 | 
1,405 1,016,374 
Korea, South ...... or 650 
94 59,680 
Philippines bs 10 5,585 
Thailand 106 72,588 
Asian Countries, 
other 406 443,717 
Watch cases and: other parts of watches 
1952 
Imports Jan.—Aug. 
United Kingdom 896 
Germany 110 
Switzerland ........ — 2,837,645 


EASTERN 


Review 


27, 203 


1952... 
Exports 
Toa — 108,281 
Australia — 2,000 
Canada 6, 144 
— 25, 430 
Pakistan — 660 
Egypt — 2,500 
U.S.A. 6,087 
China, (excluding 
Formosa) — 23,810 
Formosa . 16,956 
Indonesia _ .......... 138,040 
Asian Countries, 
other — 201 
Clock, clock movements and parts 
* 
Imports 
Total — 1,865,758 
United Kingdom .. — 222,892 
U.S.A — 285,963 
10,376 
418,679 
Netherlands ........ 4,490 
Switzerland ........ — 992,958 
Exports 
Total .. 822, 517 
United Kingdom .. — 500 
— ‘621 
Malaya — 26,957 
British Comm., | 
other —- 602 
U.S.A. 
China, (excluding . 
Formosa) — 136,373 
103,825 
Indonesia — 12,700 
13,607 
Thailand _.......... 9,000 
Asian Countries, 
other 3,142 
OFFICE & HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES | 
Accounting, bookkeeping, calculating | 
and other office machines, and cash 
registers ‘ 
Imports Jan.—Aug. 
United Kingdom .. — 419,553 
— 29,320 
811,659 
China, ( excluding. 
Formosa) ~ ...... — 5,020 
— 19,400 
wenmark — 78.745 
— 222,500 
Germany — 989,415 
Netherlands ........ 91,603 
sweden. 204,178 
Switzerland 


~ 


Exports J 1952 605 
(Br) orneo ee North Borneo 1,615 United Kingdom 
Formosa) ... uth America 14 N 18 171.05 
— 10 F & North Borneo (B 55,600 
ndochina_ 9,447 ormosa) ..:.: ) 16 
| Thailand ............ ‘50369 Mama 348,612 a, (excluding : 
Typewriters & Parts gera Ore, (self-contained units) Japan 61 500/290 
1952 I — orea, So 
“4,524,298 .3,282 3,190,819 Asian Co ntries._ 870,390 
0 United Kingdom .. United Kingdom oth 
3 Canada -........ 30.992 USA. ~...... 1 898,625 1 3,750 
6 469,346 Macao .....-...... 883 1,669,232 France 2 24.000 
9 26,735 Belgium 5,806 Italy 2 13,000 
0 Formosa 76: 1,110,089 Germany 8 . 8,732 Norway 6 62,500 
8 Japan S00 1,009 580,316 3 22,490 
Denmark 18.575 Sweden ,162 motorized l (including 
7 France 2151 | 
10 Italy 733,068 Total 263 _ Imports 
3 — 1,567,841 (Br. ) Macao 1 21 500 
Malaya British | 2 2.652 “France ... 9 
0 North Borneo — 819,558 other G¢rmany | 2 
0 China, (excluding , 4,310 Formosa) ing Total 
igapan. .. 2. ormo 
Philippines thailand ........ 178,160 Thailand . “4 12.450 
Piet es, com- 
Hows shold) and’ Ac e, other than buses or motor-cycles NOTICE 
Amports an.—Aug. t is with pleasure that we an- 
Jan—Aug. Tota No. nounce that we have now esta- ; 
9 United King dom . 464 United Kingdom 1,401 11 877, 864 very please 
0 China, 88,838 Malaya... 12,000 MARRIMAN. MEALTY 
0 | Japan = Japan REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
5 Macao .. 8,011,511 Korea, South ...... 2000 SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
qT 6,1 60 Macao 9, 000 PROPERTY MANAGERS. 
280,251 Germany... - 158,000 Dullding, 2nd Floor, 
3 Switzerland | tae 239,953 Hong Kong.” 
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MARKETS 


' October 27th marked yet another 
holiday in this month of holidays. 
With extra trams running on the Peak 
‘Tramway thousands made their ‘way 
to the top of the Peak, where they 
found hawkers’ stalls furnished. with 
soft. drinks and were also able to pro- 
vide themselves with brightly coloured 
paper toys and streamers, making a 
gay sight. Some in spite of the 
slightly cooler weather spent the night 
at the top in the determination to 
avoid any disaster that might threaten 
. below. As at this festival it is also 
customary to tidy up the family graves, 
additional trains were run in the New 
Territories to cope with the crowds 
that went to the large new cemetery 
and-‘other areas. It.was unavoidable 
that the commodity markets should be 
interfered with to a certain extent.on 
th’'s occasion. 
China Trade—It is reported that in 
,return for the textiles and other goods 
despatched to China from the United 
Kingdom a_ shipment of 5000 tons of 
China produce is being sent direct to 
London from Tsingtao. This consists 
of 3000 tons-soyabean oil and rapeseed 
oil, 1500 tons beans, groundnuts 
(peanuts) -and fodder and 500 tons 


egg powder, to the total value of £17 


million.’ . 
With a view to the development of 
trade, the’ Canton Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Bureau is permitting import/ex- 
port merchants to expand the scope of 
their business activities. Application 
has been made by a@ large number of 
such firms requestin permission to 
deal in a wider variety of commOdities. 
Presumably in due course this will be 
reflected in the local markets. _ 


‘Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
- November 1, 1952 


The local Cotton Yarn market was 
depressed for the greater part of the 
week, arrivals of Italian yarns causing 
a further recession: in price; towards 
the close, however, the low prices at- 
tracted buyers and trading became 
livelier for a time. Metals remained 
‘nactive and mainly dependent upon 
‘local buyers, foreign exchange being 
granted by the authorities in China 
sonly up to limited amounts and for 
strictly defined items ‘such as galvd 
iron sheets. Lowered stocks and active 
‘enquiries in the Industrial Chemicals 
market caused a price rise in certain 
items, such as gum arabic ‘(low stocks), 
‘granulated borax, boric acid powder. 
The Paper market showed improvement 


‘towards ‘the close with dealers from 


4 


Europe (cassia 


4 


Thailand making purchases and the 
award of a contract for aluminium 
foil by the Central Trust of Taiwan; 
it is also reported that the mainland 
authorities are seeking supplies of 
newsprint and. woodfree printing. The 
local China Produce market opened 
slow as a result of the holiday, but 


-beeame brisker with mid-week sales of 


aniseed star, .soyabean oil. for direct 
shipment from N. China, cassia lignea, 
silk waste, egg . yolk powder and 
sesamum. In the market were dealers 
from Japan (rosin, brans, unhulled 
sesamum, mustard seed, castor seed), 
lignea, aniseed oil, 
aniseed star, sesamum, silk waste, soya- 
bean oil), Taiwan (brans), Singapore 
(gypsum, brans), India (garlic, cass’a 
lignea), Pakistan (cassia lignea), Thai- 
land (garlic), Burma (gypsum), Shano- 
hai (citronella oil), Indonesia (silk 
-waste), Philippines (gypsum garlic), 


~ HK Commodity Prices Oct. 27-Nov. 1, 


1952 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

(One picul = 133:83 Ibs.) | 
-. Cotten Yarn—HK 20’s $1400, $1420 
& $1460 per bale. Indian 16’s $1020 
& $1090. 26’s $1250 & $1270 per bale. 
Italian 20’s $1130, $1260, $1330 per 
bale, 42’s $2360 per bale. Egyptian 
20’s $1230 per bale. Belgian 32’s 
$1730 per hale. | 
Raw Cotton—Pakistan 
roller gin $2.42 per Ib 


(nominal), 
LS&-r.g. $2.40 (nom), 


4F-r.g. $2.38 


(nom), 289F-r.g. $2.50 per lb (nom). 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 4%” $58 per picul, %” $57, 
1,” $54, 5%” to 1” $45 per picul; Europe 
20’ 2%” $46 per picul; HK make %”’ 
to %” $42 per picul. Galvd. Iron 
Sheets G24 & G26 68 cents per lb; 
Japan G31 3’ x 7 -$7.60 per sheet. 
Mild Steel Plates 4’ x 8’ %”’—%%” $72 
per picul. Aluminium Sheets. standard 
qual rolled U.K. 2’? G80 G4.40 per Ib; 
Japan 4’ x 8’ G18—G22 $3.40 per 1b; 
Japan 1 x 2 metres G18 $3.20 per Ib. 


Copper Sheets, Japan 4’ x 4’ 4%” $4.80. 


per lb, %”’ $4.70. Coil Copper Tubes, 
Europe 25’ per bale %” $40 per bale, 
5/16” $50. 
$2.70 per lb, 1%”? $2.50, 154” $2.40, 
2%” $220, 2%” $2.10. 4” $1.80 per 
lb. Wire Nails, kegs G15 1” & G14 
1%” $56, Gti 2” $56, G6 &” & G5 
6” $60 per picul; Europe (under 1’’) 
G18 %” & HK” $68, %” $62-per 
picul: Eurone kegs 250 1%”—3” $53 
per picul. 
Y%” $4.80 per lb, %” $4.70. Coil Cop- 
per Tuber, Europe 25’ per bale %4”’ $40 
per bale, 5/16” $50. Steel Wire Ropes. 
U.K. 1” $2.70 per Ib, 1%” $2.50, 1%” 
$2.40, 2%” $220, 21%” $2.10. 4” $1.80 
per lb. Wire Nails, kegs, G15 1” & 
G14 1%” $56 per picul, G11 2” $56, 
G6 5” & G5 6” $60 per picul: Europe 
(under 1”) G18 %” & HK” $68, G17 
%4”’ $62 per picul; Europe kegs 250, 
1%’’—3” $53. per picul. Mild Steel 
‘Joist, U.K. 30’ 3” x 6” $85 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals——Boric 
. Powder, Haly 88/95 cents per Ib. Acid, 


52/538 NT- 


Steel Wire Ropes. U.K. 


i r Sheets, Japan 4’ x 4’ 
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‘HONGKONG COMMODITY 


Galvd. Iron Wire, Europe G10 $54 per 
icul, G24 $79. Tinplate Waste, 
aste, Electrolytic Strips 3”—10” 200 
Ibs $142. Misprint .Tinplate Waste, 
Waste $98 per picul. 
3 x-7 G30/G31 per picul. 


Oxalic, Crystals, Germany 1 cwt. drum. 
84 cents per lb. -Acid, Chromic, Flakes, 
$1.30 per. lb. Ammonium Chloride, 
U.K. $260 per ton. Borax, Crystals, 
U.K. 1 cwt $44 per bag. Formalin, 
U.K. 448 lbs drum 25 cents per Ib. 
Gum Arabic, Egypt 68 cents per lb. 
Rubber Accelerators M, Japan $4. per 


lb. Sodium Nitrate, Chile in 100 kg ~ |" 


gunny bag $31.60 per picul. Sodium 
Perborate, Germany 100 kg drum 65 


Blackplate, Japan 
Acid 


cents per lb. Sodium Sulphide, U.K. . 


$375 per ton, 
Paper—Bond 


“5 ewt drum (new) $590 per ton. & A 


Paper unwatermarked 


22”? x 34” Ibs $24.50 per ream. Fools- 


cap. Cream laid 48—60 lbs 26%” x 33” 
$1.45 per lb, miscel. brands 90 cents per 
lb. Manifold Paper 22” x 34” 16, lbs 
white, Sweden $15.90 per ream, Norwav 
$15.80, Czech $15.20, Germany $15.30 
per ream.. Woodfree Printing 80—100 
78. cents per Aluminium Foil 
4.5 x. 6.75” Germany. $2.95 per lb. 
Cellophane 36 x 39”. Belgium $81 per 
Ib. . Newsprint in roll 52 gr. 31’, Nor- 
way .40 cents per lb; Japan 34 cents 
per Ib. Newsprint in ream 50 lbs 31’” 
x 42”? $22 per ream. MG Cap 17% 


lbs white, Japan $9.40/$10 per ream. 


MG Sulphite Paper 47 lbs brown, Italv, 
Holland $31/$32 per ream, Poland $32 
per. ream. Cigarette Paper 29mm 
6000m $20.50 per -bobbin;.20 x 30” 
Jenan $14.50 per ream. Duplex Board 
240 Ibs Sweden $132 per ream, Ger- 
many $125, Japan 50 cents per lb; 220 
lbs Japan 45 cents per lb. . Strawboard, 
Yellow, Holland 


‘$445 per ton. - | 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$213 per picul, European buying offer 


£235 per ton ec & f. Aniseed Oil 15- 


deg $770 per. picul. .Cassia Oil 
80—85% ca $1725 per picul (nominal). 
Soyabean Oil $98 per picul. Teaseed 
Oil 3% ffa $141 per picul, European 
buying offer £162 per ton c & f. Other 
Produce: Aniseed Star Nanning 1q $300 
per picul. Cassia Lignea, West River 
1 ecwt bale fob 1q $64 per picul, 80 Ib 
bale fob $58.50 per  picul. - Castor 
Seed, Tientsin 2q $55 per picul. Cam- 
phor Tablets %oz $3.25 ver tb. Egg 
Powder, Dried Albumen $5.20 per lb. 
Garlic. Fukien $56 per picul, Kiating 
untoasted $28 per picul. Gypsum, 
Hupeh $17.20 per. picul. Lacquer, 
Crude, Shensi $620 per picul. Rice 
Bran, Changsha $18.10 per  picul. 
Wheat Bran, Hankow $20.50-per picul. 
Rosin, East River AA grade $103 per 
quintal. A grade $96 B grade $92, C 
grade $88, Mixed grade 1q $85, 2q $78, 
H grade $83 per quintal. .Sesamum. 
Unhulled, Kwangchowwan black 2q $80 


10—120z/14—160z 
$445 per ton, Japan 10—160z 26” x 31” 
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per picul., Hankow Qe $60. 50 per 
picul. Raw Silk Shanghai ‘F’ $3750 
picul. Silk Waste, Antung 1q $520 
per picul, Szechuan No. 2/3 $580 per 
~“Picul. Tea: Green Tea 2q $280 per 
picul, Pdochung 1q $360. Minerals: 
Arsenate, Crude $440 per picul. . 
Arrivals during the week included 
the following: Woodoil 30 tons, rape- 
seed oil 120 tons, groundnut oil 7570 
drums, sesamum 9810 bales, tea 2740 


@ases, rosin 4160 cases, cassia lignea 


1060 bales, raw silk 100 bales, crude 
laequer 560 drums, garlic 10, 140 
baskets, beans 14, 670 bales. . 


‘EXCHANGE CUTLOOK 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) . 
{ome experts in ~Washington have 


apparently prepared another plan for 


“aid_ to Sterling” based on the follow- 
ing imeasures: Stabilization of prices 


. for raw materials, especially of Sterling 


commod:.ties, 1.e. ‘ereation of a “buffer 
stock.” Formation of a foreign ex- 


change’ stabilization fund ‘of several 


billion. dollars available to’ Western 
European governments. 

It is believed that the large funds 
available to the Mutual Security Agency 
in Washington may be mobilized for 
the plan to fill. the gap in the balance 
of payments of Great Britain and per- 
haps that of other Western European 
countries. Official financial experts in 


- Western European, capitals are greatly 


impressed by such suggestions and be- 
lieve that their foreign financial diffi- 
culties also will be solved in 1952-3 
with another four or five billion dollar 
aid from Washington. We do not share - 
this “optimism.” American’ experts 
who may support the above plan, also 
with over- 
whelming opposition. The following 
facts may be pointed out to them: 
Balance of payments deficit is widen- 


ing. Several Western European cur- . 


rencies, especially the French france and 
the British pound, are “overvalued.” 


_ An adjustment either through drastic 


monetary measures er via effective free 
markets or straight devaluation has not 
taken place. Current monetary policies 
will tend to widen rather than close 
foreign exchange 
Any administration which 

commodity prices at the 


balances.» 
“supports’’ 


- expense of American consumers will be. 


under the strongest inner political 
pressure: The old Administration can- 
not make such a decision, i.e. decide 
unpopular policy. which would have 


to be fo lowed by the new ‘Administra- 


tion. 


It is impossible to make. any practi- 
cal decision in Washington before next 
Spring or Summer, for the new Ad- 
ministration will have to investigate 
the international situation before mak- 
ing any far-reaching decisions. There- 


- fore, uncertainties. concerning the fate 


of the British pound, the French franc 


and other soft currencies will continue 


at least until next Spring. 

The outlook for Sterling is slightly 
improving as a result of recent shifts 
in the domestic policy of Britain. The 


“government will try to avoid another 
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“THE HONG KONG JOCKEY 


FOURTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 
Saturday, 8th-and Monday, 10th November, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run 
at 2.00 p.m. on the Ist Day. 


On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the First 
Race will be run at 12.00 NOON. _ The tiffin interval i is after the Fourth Race 
(1.30 p.m.) on the 2nd Day. — 

There are 8 races on the 1st Day and 10 races on’ the 2nd Day (18 in all). 

Through tickets (18 races—$36.00) as well as tickets for the Cash Sweep 
on the last race of the Meeting may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of 
the Ciub at Telephone House, 1st Floor. 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 7th November, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 


| future meetings. : 


To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Telephone House, non-members 


are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


. § D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 


| TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules :— 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear” is given. The ‘‘Al! Clear” signal will be a pe by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR: TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 
Totaiisator Tickets ‘phos be examined: and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of gny description cannot be rectified later. 
Cash received in pect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 


382 Nathan Road, Kowloon — 


« Out. Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 


entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 
All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be -presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none wil] be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Diwdends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILE NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE : 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 


-and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 


Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 


visitors introduced by him and for payment of all chits, ete. 


Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 

be on sale at. the Race Course. 
The Branch Offices and the Treasurer’s Compradore Office will close at 
11 a.m. on the Ist Day and at 10 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s Office 
ve ll close at 11.45 a.m. the Ist Day and at 10 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Trea- 
cer s Compradore Office is situated at Telephone House, 1st Floor, and the 


“ Seeretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 
PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

_ The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 


| inelidine tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfe t 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 


requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 


No re-admission tickets will' be issued 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL. NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MFALS AND -REFRESEMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 
THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
closure except for. passing through on their duties'and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 

-Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 
ensure that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 


H. Misa, Secretary. 
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inflationary dose ini will also expect 
- most trade Union leaders to be coopera- 
tive. 
Sterling has not yet passed. Recovery 
is taking place only on the basis “3 
a shrinking foreign trade and at 
time of decreasing — political strength 
of the government. Under such con- 
ogee tne authorities will not be able 
Sa any drastic steps towards con- 
ility. 


Present strong rates of Sterling are © 


somewhat distrusted in informed Do- 
minion circles. Some experts 
that the British Treasury is making a 
fantastic ‘effert to keep the market 
strong before any important decisions 
are made during the latter part of the 

ar, or at least not later than the 
Saatakine of 1953. Any basie change 
of foreign exchange rules in Great 
Britain will be preceded by a period 
of relative strength of the pound. It 


is probable that reform measures will 


be applied only if the pound remains 
strong for a period of at least three 
months. .. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD | 
MARKETS 


Report for the week October 20-25: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 
gold $288%—285%, for .99 fine in 
Macao $301 %—2977%. Day-to-day 
high & low in HK: 
28834—28634; 287%4—28634; 286%— 
285%; 28754——286; 286—285%4. 
Opening rate of the week 287%, clos- 
ing. 285%. 
40.27. Cif Macao contracts for total 
of 12,800 ozs US$ 40.40—40.35. 
Market 
lower TT New York. Better demand 
in Bangkok cheered local _ dealers; 
prices in Thai capital around US$ 45 
thus yielding 10% profit to local bul- 
lion exporters. The scheme to operate 
in Thailand a licensed gold market 
with permitted imports seems to have 
been delayed and no action is being 
taken there; apparently the persons 
who derive profits from the continued 
- illegality of the gold business in 
Bangkok are politically so powerful 
that even the patriotic police. officers 


cannot challenge them. The gold trade 
of Bangkok is being closely followed 


‘.by political groups who all wish to 
get a share of this lucrative business— 
the ieaadic and the Chinese public 
pay for it. 

Changeover interest totaled 36c. per 
10 taels. Tradings totaled ' 132,300 
taels or daily dverage 22,050. In the 
Swatow group, who has a reputation 
for lucky operation, there was a new 
development with their having covered 
the oversold position and now being 
‘ready to turn bulls. Positions figured 
at 92,850 per average day. Cash sales: 
30,530 taels of which 10,080 listed. 
Imports. of 14,500 taels from Macao; 
arrivals in Macao 41,600 ozs fine. Ex- 
norts: 23,000 taels of which 14,500 
to Bangkok, 8500 to Singapore, 

Last week’s low price was record low 
for period after Korean war outbreak. 
A reaction is due to set in as war 
-developments in Korea are not to be 


~ 


‘But the critical stage for British 


believe 
622 621; 


remittances. 


28834—287'; 


Crossrate US$ 40.42— much, TT_ 


uiet and prices declined on 


judged too optimistically, and Indo- 
china war operations are a disturbing 
factor in the unsettled Far East. 
World gold prices have reached the 
bottom and some improvement may 
also be witnessed shortly. Local stock 
position is,.better .as exports have con- 
tinued and the Bangkok market re- 
mains wide open. 

US$: 
$ 622%—617%, DD. 621%—616%, 
TT 623%—618%. Daily TT rates, 


high & low:*$° 623% 623%: 
624 


621; . 
620—618%. Sales: TT 
US$ 1,675,000, DD. 295,000, notes 
spot 289,000, futures 8% million. | 

Market active. with weak rates as 
free sterling improved everywhere. 
Japanese sources continued to sell. In 
TT there was triangular _business con- 
ducted on considerable scale. Bang- 
kok sold larger amounts of TT. Gold 
importers were*more active buying 
several lakhs of US$. In notes sector 
Japanese sources sold heavily. Interest 
in forward market totaled $3.65 per 
unit of US$ 1000 (which showed that 
bears. exceeded bulls). Forward posi- 
tion averaged US$ 4% m. In DD there 
was little business: apart from usual 
At present low. US$ rates 
are overdone and reaction should soon 
set in. 

SILVER: Prices per tael $ 5. 97 
5.90, per dollar coin 3.983—3.90, small 
coins 2.93—2. 90, Sales: 2500 taels, 
4000 dollar coins, 8000 small coins. 
Prices weak as exporters did not show 
ew York declined and In- 


High & low for US notes . 


BAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


dian silver a was in the dol- 


dru 
Jan / August 1952 Hongkong’s 


silver trade was as follows:—Exports _ 


of silver 2,011,083 ozs yalued at $11,- 
340,925, shipped to Thailand -1,005 399 


_ OZs, the UK 879,385, USA 124, 000 OZS,. 


North Borneo 2299 OZS. Imports of 


silver, 1, T8128. ozs valued at $7,425,- | 


739, ‘from 


acao 1,366,463 ozs, UK. 
204,876, 


Australia 49 27 2, 


107,849, Formosa.5662 ozs. 
- BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD: | 
$1.87, Manila-. 2.17— . 


DD Singapore 
2.14%, Bangkok 275—. 276, Tokyo per 
US$ 6.07—6. 04, per 100 yen 1.49— 
1.47%. Sales: 370 000 Mal.$, 120,000 


pesos, 3% m. baht, "5, 000 USS, m. 


yen. 


Banknote rates: London 15.79— 


15.67, Australia 12.15—12.08, N. Zea- 
5—12.90, S. Africa 15.65-— 
Pakistan~_— 


land 13.0 
15.50, India 1. 23—1. 21%, 
1. 22%, Mala 
Canada 33—6. 30, 
Macao 1, 
1.46%, Indochina .1197—.1175, Bang- 
kok .346— 345, Indonesia .27. 
CHINESE EXCHANGE: 
yuan per 100 queted for notes $ 2.51— 
2.47, DD 2.72%—2.70, and sales were 
resp. 140,000 and 2.4 m. yuan. People’s. 
Bank of China yuan per one million 
quoted for notes $169—162, DD Can- 


a 1.83%—1.832, 
anila 2.27—2.24, 


ton 225—222, Amoy 192190, and 


sales resp. 35 m., 210 m. and 185 m. 
Other rates nominal. 
China is improving and the-outlook for 
more imports from and _ exports to 
China than ever this year. 


links 60 of the 


TWA => 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


fl 
3 
“The Businessman’s Airline”! = 
= 


= WA == TWA = 
4 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
_ help you make the most of every working day. TWA — 
major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 


TRANS WORLD A/RLINES 


Malaya. 


Japan per 100 yen 1. ees 


Taiwan 


Business with. 
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$ 2993%—2885%. 
$ 28634285; 287—283%; . 
28134—=2783 | 
Crossrate: US$ 40.35—.. 


-DD 272,000, 
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EXCHANGE & GOLD 


Report for the, week’ October i27 to . 


November 1:—_ 

GCLD: High & for 945 ‘fine 
tael $ 287—2763%%, for .99 fine in Macao 
‘Day-to-day: high & 


low here: 
holiday; 284%—281; 
279—2763%. 
39.90. Cif Macao contracts for a total 
of 16,000 ozs US$ 40.55—40.35. 


The Thailand authorities at last. 


_ sanctioned the scheme to legalise gold . 


imports into Thailand which measure 


will have a depressive effect on the 
As from Novem- | 


local bullion ,market.. 
ber Lom financial syndicate in Bangkok 
is authorised to import gold and for 
November the total of licensed imports 
will comprise 40,000 ozs fine or of .999 
fine. The syndicate (composed of nine 


Bangkok banks and one trading firm) . 


is eontrolled by the government (or 
rather by the Police Dept. in Bangkok). 
The financial syndicate is being issued 
the import licences but the actual im- 
port is negotiated by another syndicate 


_ (composed of 12. gold dealers) which 
- together with the financial syndicate . 


constitutes the gold import monopoly 
of Thailand. Imports will be procured 
from any source which. quotes low 
‘prices. Hongkong which has supplied 


- Bangkok with gold by way of smug- 


gling will: now .be cut out and’ conse- 
quently the local market will further 
decline and the depression will deepen. 


While previously in Bangkok the gold 


crofsrate was around US$ 45, on ac- 
count of the illicit nature of the gold 
supply, it has dropped to 41% which 
is more in line with Hongkong; even- 
tually the Bangkok cross will be only 
slightly higher than crossrates in 
Bokaee. the import charges and the 
profits of the syndicate will account for 
the’difference. 


Changeover interest favored 
and totaled 45c. per 10 taels. Tradings 
totaled 163,700 taels or 32,740 per 
operating ‘day. Positions ‘averaged 


103,600 per day. Cash bars: 17,610. 
-taels of which 6110 listed. 


Imp orts 
came from Macao and totaled 15,500 
taels. Arrivals in Macao 41,600 ozs 
fine. Exports: 4500 taels of which 
3000 to Bangkok and 1500 to Singa- 
pore. 


operators. 


US$: High & 
$ 618%—606%, .. 
620—607. 


of. US. gotes 


Day-to-day TT rates, high 
& low: $ 6191%4—618%; 620—616%4; 
holiday; 6164%4—612%; 612—609%; 
608%4—607. Sales: TT US$ 1,830,000, 
notes spot 
futures US$ 7% million. 
Rates declined considerably but 
‘volume increased. Weakness was due 
to further recovery of sterling, lower 
TT New York rates in Tokyo’s black 
market, heavy unloading of notes and 
“TT by local hoarders and speculators 
and banks, small demand by gold im- 
porters and general — merchants; and 


feit drafts from 


sellers 


This unusually low export quan- 
tity has had a discouraging effect on ~ 


618—605,. TT 


486,000, | 


reflection of gold price slump and news 


of Bangkok Official gold imports in 
future. 


In: TT sector there was one heavy 


~ sale by a leading bank and that caused 


further anxiety by speculators who 
followed suit so that for a time TT 
quoted lower. than notes. 
futures sales continued while buyers 
were reluctant. Changeover interest 
was in: favor. of buyers as. oversold 
position was heavy and trading stock 
dropping; it totaled $ 7.70 per US$ 
1000. Positions taken figureti at 4% 
m. US$ per operating day. In DD 
business was small with Manila sending 
most of the cheques. Some counter- 


market. Future rate development 
should be effected by decline in offers 
from .Bangkok (as no gold will be 
shipped there and thus no TT New 


York offered here) and steadier 
rate in Tokyo. 


In notes 


anila disturbed the 


609 


SILVER: Rates per tael $ 5.93— 


6.78, big coin 3.90—3.80, small coins 
2.88—2.82. 


Sales: 2500 taels, 3000 
big coins, 3500 small coins. Weak 
market with few enquiries. Stock was 
small. Rate weakness was also due to 
lower gold and US$ quotations. 
BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD: 
DD Singapore $ 1.868—-1.866, Manila 
2.14—-2.13, Bangkok .276—.272, Tokyo 


per US$ 6.04%—5.99, per 100 yen 
1.47% —1.44, 


Sales: 280,000 Mal.$, 
210,000 pesos, 214.m. baht, 65, 000°US$, 
12 m.«yen. Banknote rates: London 
15.67—15:66, Australia 12.06—12.05, 
N. Zealand 138, S. Africa 15.55—15.50, 


‘India 1.214%—1.21, Pakistan 1.224%— 


1.22%, Malaya 1. 831%4—1. 83%4,, Canada 
6.31—6. 27, Manila 2«23—2. 22. Macao 
1, Tokyo per 100 yen 1. 46%—1.43, 


Indochina .1185—.1165, Bangkok 
.345—.344, Indonesia 27. | 
CHINESE EXCHANGE: Taiwan 


yuan per 100 quoted for notes $ 25.20— 


LTD: 


59048 
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24.80, DD 27—26.75, and sales resp. 
620, 000 and 1% m, yuan. People’s 
Bank of China yuan per one million 
quoted for notes 162—161, DD Canton 
222—-220, Amoy 190—189, and sales 
resp. 32 m., 210 m. and 180 m. yuaii. 
rates nominal and no ums 
one. 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED | 
COMPANIES 


The following new 
were incorporated in Hone Kong 
during the week ended October 25, 
1952 :-— 


THE SAM KWONG’ “WEAVING 
‘FACTORY (1952) LIMITED—<ilk, 
rayon and cotton spinners, cloth manu- 
facturers, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$900, 000; Registered Office, 374, 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon; Subserib- 
ers—Kung Yeuk ‘Man, 22, Leighton 
Hill Road, Hong Kong; Merchant; Kung 
Kwok Sun, 22, Leighton Hill Road, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 


PAULUM SPINNING AND WEAV- 
ING MILLS LIMITED—Silk, rayon 
and cotton spinners, cloth manufac- 
turers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,- 
000; Registered Office, 154, Lai Chi 
Un, Kowloon; Subscribers—James H. 
Liu, 35, Fort Street, ground floor, Hong 


Kong, Merchant; H. Y. Yang, SA, 
Belfran Road, — ond floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


TAI PING KNITTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Business of knitting and 


“weaving all kinds of textile, etc.; No- | 


minal Capital, HK$100,000; Registered 
Office, 50 & 52, Fuk Wa Street, ground 
floors, Kowloon; Subscribers—Neg Chok 
~ Kui, 27, Kent. Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Mok Wing Ho, 27, Kent’ Road, 
Kowloon, Married; Woman. 


METROPOLITAN ENTERPRISE 
LIMITED—General importers and ex- 
porters, merchants, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$1, 000, 000; Registered Office, 
501, 2A, Des Voeux Road, Central, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Chow Yip Wei, 46, Grampian Road, 
1st floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Kuo Han 
Ying, 46, Grampian Road, 1st floor, 
Kowloon, "Merchant. 


COMPANION MUSIC CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED—Dealers in musical 
instruments of all kinds and_descrip- 
tions, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$100,- 
000; Registered Office, 128, Connaught 
Road Central, 3rd floor, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Tan Khuat Siong, 
171, Argyle Street, ground floor, Kow- 
| loon, Banker; Ker-li Wong, 3. Star 
Street, 1st floor, : ‘Queen’s Road East, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 


TRIANGLE ENTERPRISES LIMIT- 
ED—Export and import merchants, 
general traders,-etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$100,000; Registered Office, 18 
18 Pedder Street, Victoria, Hong Kong: 
Subscribers—Shiu Kai Yan, 33, Queen’s 
Road Central, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
Wei Leung Sang, 9, Hart Avenue, 
Kowloon, Merchant, 


MODERN PLASTICS (HONG 
KONG) LIMITED—Manufacturers of 


plastic and other articles.of all descrip- 
tions and kinds; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 575, 
Fuk Wa Street, Shamshuipo, Kowloon: 
Subscribers—Leong Kwai Chun, 506B, 
The Peak, Hong Kong, Merchant; Wong 
Kui So 2. Tung Shan Terrace, Hong 
Kong, Merchant. 


TUNG SHING AMUSEMENT COM. . 


PANY, LIMITED—To construct a new 
theatre for motion pictures, and stage- 
plays; Nominal Capital,- HK$260,000; 
Registered Office, 


339- 347. Lockhart’ 
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Road, Wanchai, Hong Kong; Suibisceibi 
ers—Shiu Kai Yan, 33, Queen’s Road 
Central, Hong Kong, Merchant; Wei 
Leung Sang, Hart Kowloon, 


Merchant. 


HONGKONG GCLD & SILVER TRADE. 


During the first eight months of 1952 
the officially recorded imports and ex- 


ports of gold and specie were as follows = 


(Quantity in ozs troy, value in HK 
currency ). | 


in 4 


NOTICE 


The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 


of the above Compan 


of such Memo 
and submitti 
scribed 7 the Chairman thereof. 


Hongkong 29th Oct.. -1952. 


Messrs. 


extended :— 


Limited, 


providers. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


food, 


panies. 


\ 


In view. of the contemplated with 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting | 
will be held at the Company’s Office, W)ndsor House, 
Mezzanine Floor on Prides, the 21st day of November 1952 
in the forenoon for the purpose of considering and (if thought fit) passing 
the following resolution as a special resolution viz:— \ 
That the provisions of the Memorandum of Association of ,the Com- 
_ pany with respect to the objects of the Company be altered pursuant to 
Section 8 of The Companies Ordinance ‘Cap. 32 so that the third clause 
ndum shall read as and be in the form of the print produced 
to the meeting and for the purpose: of identification , sub- — 


at 11 o’clock 


By onde of the Board, 
HENRY KEW, 
Acting 


{ “4 


A printed copy of the proposed new Clauss 3 of the Memorandum 
of Association can be seen at any time during usual business hours at/ 
the Registered Office of the Company, Windsor House, Des Voeux Road, 
Central, Hong Kong or at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company, | 
Deacons, 1 Des Voeux Road, Central, Hong Kong. | 


The following explanatory note shows the reason for the extension 
of the Company’s objects and in eeneyat the manner in which they are 


it is desired to bring the objects into line with those of that 
/ Company whose diverse business activities render them in effect, universal 


The new Clause 3 of the dickens, of Seen’ which it is 
proposed that the Company shall adopt contains the following objects 
(inter alia) additional to those in the. existing Memorandum. ~ 


Retail stores and shops, hotel keepers, wine and spirit merchants, 
licensed victuallers, tobacconists and news-vendors. 

Manufacture and wholesale and retail dealing in all kinds of 
roduce, drugs, medicines, cosmetics and. toilet requisites. 


Manufacture and dealing in textiles and fabrics and every branch 
of ladies’ and gentlemen’s tailoring and outfitting. 


Furniture, glassware, household goods of every kind, jewellery, | 
photography and hair-dressing. 


Publishing, printing, books, paper nd paper products. 


Furniture removing, warehousing, building and engineering con- 
tracting, fuel merchants and estate agency. - 


Transport contracting of every description including aircraft and 
shipping, chartering and freight, 


Financing, promoting and secretaryship and management of com- 


The adoption of the new Clause will enable the interests of the two! 
Companies to be closely integrated and is necessary before any scheme 
for amalgamation can be carried into effect. 


HENRY KEW, _ 
Acting Secretary. 


© 
¥ 
2 
4 
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November 6, 1952. 
“Hongkong. Silver coins ._........ 779,208 Silver (bars or 
United Kingdom 38 8,031 Gold, in bars (in $ 
909 ed in. interbank U.S.A. .............. 100,000 460,000 
2 | Silver (bars or transactions)... 1,924 485,740 Thailand .......... 1,005,399 6,165,316 
ingots) ............954,914 4,316,139 North Borneo | 
“United “Kingdom 204,876. 1,082,966 (Br.) 
K “49,272 254,000 - Silver coins .......... 523,328 2,668,800. 
‘HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES. | 
ce: Current official. exchange rates (“agreed merchant rates”) as charged by members of Neos Exchange Banks 
| Association (in HES per one foreign currency unit and in foreign currency per HK$) :— 
| Maximum Selling Minimum *Buying | 
tendon: 42 29/32 HK$16.100629. TT. HK$16.000000 
| | 1/3° 8/32 ‘80 days 15.900621 
| i 1/3 3/16 15.802469 
| | indirect Sterling on Bills 1/32nd. higher than 
East, South Africa, Aden 1/2 29/32. - 16.100629 O.D, if under L/Credit 15.867768 
1/3 3/16 O.D. without L/Credit 15.802469 
| 1/32nd. up every 30 days 
_ “West Africa, West Indies 1/2 29/32 | 16,100629 1/3 5/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 15.673469 
| 1/3 3/3 without L/Credit 15.609756 
| 84. 178... 7 & 30 days 1.1887073 
| | 84 3/8 90 days 1.1851882 
Aden... 1.2075472 84 3/8 O.D. if under L/Credit  1.1851882 
; 84 1/2 O.D, without L/Credit 1.1834320 
| 30 & 60 days 1.1764706 
84 3/16 7 & 30 days | 1.1878248 
84 5/16 60 days —-4,1860638 
84 17/16 90 days \ 1.1843079 
Pakistan... 58 1/16 T.T, 1.7222820 
| 58 1/2 60 days 1.7094017 
5.9925094 16 15/16 T.T. & O.D, -5.9040590 
Australia 12.972973 1/6 7/8- 12.715232 
Belgium : 867 0.1153403 


N. B. Sterling Selling rates for delivery withiri two months with a cut of 1/82nd. for a further three months forward. 
‘The above rates for U.S.A., Canadian Dollars, Swiss and Belgian Francs are liable to alteration daily. 


. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


In a featureless week Malayan 
- markets maintained. a_ steady volume 
of business and in the Industrial range 
_ prices were cyt to clear several stocks 


which had come on offer in quantity. - 


The market reaction was a most healthy 
one and at the end there were buyers 
over at the lower levels for the stocks 
so affected. Tins saw moderate busi- 
ness but renewed activity in the rubber 
_ commodity market led to only a slight 
_ gtirring in the lethargic rubber share 
section. 


During the the Share 
Brokers Association presented to the 
Singapore Governor and the Executive 
and Legislative Councils a memorial 
upon the proposed Exchange Control 
Bill. The memorial demonstrates that 
the Select Committee which recently 
reported on the bill, while agreeing the 
for Foreign Exchange Con- 
tro 
conclusions that residents in the Sterl- 
ing exchange area should be circum- 
scribed in their dealings one with 
another. The Association prays that 
its Memorandum of January 1952 be 
carefully considered and the Bill 
amended accordingly. \ 


Always apprehensive of fresh taxa- 


tion proposals in the Federation, there | 


‘Wwas-some concern in Singapore. on 
Friday when private reports from Kuala 
Lumpur told of increased taxation of 
Companies. 
Federation were an increased scale of 
annual licence fees in the Registration 
of Businesses. These fees are to be 
imposed on all businesses—$300 on the 
smallest Company to $1,000 on the 
largest. Companies whose stocks are 
quoted in share lists’ will be little 
* affected by these fees but vigilance 
will be needed lest these small fresh 
exactions should later grow into a very 
real tax on capital. Individuals in 
partnerships in Federation’ towns, who 
as a class contribute so much to revenue 
and cost the State nothing, will be 
mulcted at the rate of $100 per head 
where they have placed themselves on 
record, but the bookie, the _ elusive 
speculative trader and such like will 
continue to ply their trades in anony- 
mity leaving the regular law-abiding 
income-tax-paying citizen to bear yet 
another burden. Singapore’s ~future 
rests to a large extent on the ability 
of the small trader and industrialist to 
initiate fresh enterprises which, grow- 
ing big, will employ the teeming popu- 
lation of this small island. And it is 
to be hoped that Singapore legislators 
will not emulate the Federation but 


easing to $2.50. 
declined on fairly general profit taking. . 
Straits Trading found “good buying 


misdirected itself in coming to © 


The fresh imposts in 


will forbear to add any similar fresh 
charge on the trade of the Port. 


In the Industrial - share market, 
Fraser & Neave were for the first time 
dealt ‘ex dividend’, ‘ex bonus distribu- 
tion’ and ‘ex Capital Bonus issue.’ 
This market, opened at $2.60, 


Malayan Cements 


support just under $22.00, and simi- 
larly Straits Steamships and McAlisters 


had unsatisfied . buyers once marked 
down, | 

Tins in general _were weaker in . 
sympathy with the Metal. In Dollar 


counters Rantau continued their 


ward movement to $5. 15 on rumours 
of a capital bonus issue and an in- 
creased final distribution. Petaling 


turned sellers at $6.40, later offering 


at $6.35. In the Australian Tin sec- 
tion, Austral Amalgamated, with its 
annual report nearly due, met keen 


interest on market hints of interesting 
developments impending. Profit tak- 
ing in Burma Malay quickly filled all 


buyers and, by Wednesday, there were ~ 


sellers over at 26/-. 
Rubber shares failed to 


reports on Thursday of the planned 


increased use of natural rulber _ by 
American manufacturers consequent on 
its present cheapness. Neither did the 
new rates of pay for estate workers, 
fixed by arbitration but still in dispute, 
cause much market comment. 
ing friends tell us that the establish- 
ment of fixed rates of pay at a high 
level will bring the cessation of tap- 


ping on many low producing areas and - 


the consequent freeing of tappers will 
enable the old standards of work to be 
restored by selection of the most effi- 
cient workers for the heavy yielding 
areas remaining in production. 


Local Loans showed a firming ten- | 


dency in the few transactions written 
and it is interesting to record business 
in the new Singapore Fives at 10034. 


Business done. 18th-24th October. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. 
$2.60 to $2.50 ex all, Consolidated Tin 
Smelter Ord. 22/3d & 22/-d, Hammer 
$2.65, Hongkong Bank ‘$743, Malayan 
Cement $1.26 to $1.18, Malayan Col- 
lieries $1.47%, McAlister $38.00, 
Robinson Ord. $3.10 & $3.00, Sime 
Darby $1.70, Singapore Cold Storage 
$4.40, Straits Times $4.15, Straits 
Trading $23.00 to $22.25, Straits 
Steamship $18.50, Uniteers $12.75, 
Henry Waugh $2.30 to $2.25, Wearne 


Bros. $2.32% to $2. oem William Jacks 
$3.30. 


later 


Plant- - 


| FAR 
REVIEW 
Tins. Jelebu $1.17, Kesang 85 cts. 


Lingui $2.50, Lukut 62 to 60 cts.,. 
Petaling $6. 40 to $6.35, Rantau $5.00 


to $5.15, Way. "$4, 20, Taiping: 
$2.05. 


Austral Amalgamated 18/4%d to. 


-17/10%d to 18/4%d; Austral Malay. 


41/6d, Berjuntai 28/6d, Burma 4 


26/34d & . 26/-d, Kramat 12/9d- 
“187-d, Kuala Kampar 45/3d & 


c.d., Kundang 16/4%4d to 17/-d, Larut 
15/9d, Pungah 22/34, Sungei Bidor 
62/-d, Tongkah Harbour 14/3d & 14/-d, 


Amalgamated Tin of Nigeria 10/9d, “ 


Ayer Hitam 24/6d. 


Oil. British Borneo. 
35/6d, Shell 84/-d. 

Amalgamated Malay $1.03 

to $1.07%, Castlefield 2/144d, Chang- 
kat Serdang $1.00, Perak Kongsi 14/3d,. 
Kempas $1.57% to $1.62% 

Sterling Investments. 
Trading 12/3d. 
Australian. Investments. 
Industries Contrib. 28/104, Capel In- 
vestments 4/11d, Consolidated Textiles. 
4/5d and 4/3d, F. W. Hughes 18/3d. 
All Australian currency. 


‘South African Investments. 


Ne orth Borneo 


Messina. 


~90/6d. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, ong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 26th 
November, 1952, at 10.30 a.m. 
for the following -purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and Statement | 
of Accounts for the year ended 

81st March, 1952, 
declare a Dividend. 
3, elect Directors. 

4. To appoint Auditors. 

5. To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 15th 
to the 26th November, 1952, both . 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board of 

- Directors, | 


W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong, 22nd October, 1952. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322; Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Petroleum 
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‘NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 
i _ Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Established 1863. 


1, Connaught Road, C. © 


) 
) 
) 
The liability of shareholders of ‘the Company is limited 4 BRANCH OFFICEs: 
issued" & fully paid up ---------- Nfl. 33,000,000- JAPAN 
PReserve Funds ” 33,200,000.- TOKYO os AKA. 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
| | | 10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku 
+3 | Branches: KOBE. 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India:— Crescent Bldg., 
Rotterdam Calcutta in | 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HAN KOW, 
| ? and other China Ports 
Java: Borneo:— Japan:— by 
 Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak "Kobe 
| | 
PRODUCE 
alang 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — G E N E RA L M ER C H A N TS 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok AGENTS 
) 
Representatives in London and New York. | ) e 


Correspondents throughout the world. | 


Banking business of every kind transacted. LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


, aii | MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14. Fenchurch Street, 8, Lilliter Square, 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 


SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS »s OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE. BANGKOK TOKYO 


| 
| 
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| ESTABLISHED 1841 


COMPANY LTD. 
@ MERCHANTS 


@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG, 


res 
PR 


—— 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
sSude 701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong | 
FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE | 
WAREHOUSING 
“AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG . LONDON ® JAPAN e SHANGHAI 


I” a trade-name. Like ‘‘ Kodak” it starids for the best in its field. Almost 
any copying problem can be solved photographically. | 


Whether it’s “‘Photostat” or “‘Kodak’’ please call on us for Sales and 


Service. 
KODAK (HONGKONG) LIMITED 
TEL. 31054 14, QUEEN'S ROAD, C. 


o\ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. — 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. } } JARDINE, MATHESON } 
| 
BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 

FROM U.S.A. BONG KONG 
owen 
m.V. TAIWAN” 8990 9908 cone 12th Nov | 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS ) Importers and Exporters, ; 
via JAPAN ) Tea and General Merchants, if 
m.v. ‘‘TUNGSHA” .... ... Loading Hongkong 20th Nov. | Insurance, Shipping and } 
m.v. “FANCRED” .... .... 5th Dec. Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- | q 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. | } 
| | 

| 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE 
LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


! AGENTS: 
a | 
The Gien Line Limited | 

‘ 4 The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
“ARIMA MARU” 6th Dec. The Prince Line Limited | 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG 


| The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
) The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

} Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
| The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

) Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 146. 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


| Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

“CHAS DANG! ... 20th Dec. | Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

| All the above subject to alteration without notice. ; 4 The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

BOOKING AGENTS FOR: Hong Kong Airways Limited | 

| CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. | 

CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — | ! 

} THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 

trd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
| > 
| 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


b 
} 
b 
} 
at 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S LAURA. Nov. 16 
M/S LEISE sacs Dec. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S GRETE MAERSK... Nov. 19 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSKK .... .... Nov. 28 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... Nov. 16 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Nov. 19 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


_JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 


_. Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 


Accounts Department - - - - = - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones : 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address : 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents al | 
LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Lt. 


AD? 
Ky 

. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


